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Our First Issue... 







SELDOM IN A MAN’S life does the opportunity occur 


to write for Volume I—Number 1 of a magazine. 





With great and sincere appreciation to the hundreds of 





Volur 
people who helped in the development of HARVEST 
YEARS, I say: “Thank you.” 

To you, our readers, we dedicate our every effort. We = 
have crossed this country many times, seeking out those Pete 
who know the problems we all face in later life. 

Loui 
S 
The experienced, mature mind offers a great chal- Mrs 
lenge. We recognize the variety of interest...the breadth , 
Good times are yours for the joining at Edg 
a Senior Center. Jesse Madden, a re- of opportunity which we all need in order to preserve ) 
tired cashier, and Mrs. Blanche Martin, tas ’ ‘ Ch 
housewife, sparkle at a recent party of our dignity and maintain our characters as free people. : 
the poetry group at the San Francisco 
Senior Center. For reports of more fun : é Edv 
and opportunity, read the story starting With each monthly issue of HARVEST YEARS we J 
on page 3. ee : . , 
-_ will give you the best advice on specific subjects such as 
money, health, work opportunities, hobbies, housing, on * 
JE 
productive leisure, etc. We will let the man or woman M. 
who teaches school, goes to a senior center, lives in a Ho\ 

‘ ° ; He 
trailer, tell you his or her personal experiences. ' 

In this way the boundless opportunities which exist — FP*¥TVE 

681 
will unfold for you, so that productive, enjoyable, re- San 
sponsible activities will always be yours. 
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Here’s opportunity to meet new friends 
and to learn new skills . .. 


A warm welcome ushers members into a Senior Center. 
Here, Jesse Madden and Mrs. Dolly Bennett are greeted 
by hostess Mrs. Elsie Carlezon. Host and Hostess commit- 
tees help people meet friends, find partners for games, 
and enter into activities. 











By FLORENCE E. VICKERY 


Executive Director, San Francisco Senior Center 


BONUS OF THE DAY OFF for every em- 
ployee on the anniversary of his birth had long 
been the practice of Foster & Sons Insurance Com- 
pany. On this particular morning, Tom Reed, one of 
the firm’s chief accountants, sat in the comfortable 
breakfast room of his comfortable home and en- 
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joyed a leisurely second cup of coffee. 

He found himself thinking again, as he had for the 
past forty years, how good it was to have his special 
day as a holiday—a whole day away from the office 
and the many demands that his job made on him. 

There were other thoughts, though on this partic- 
ular morning, that had a disturbing way of project- 





ing themselves twelve months ahead when he would 
ae be celebrating his sixty-fifth birthday. On that day 
he would not be expected back at the office after 
the celebration or on any day ever thereafter. For 
Tom Reed would be retired! 

He wondered why this fact seemed so disturbing 
now as he contemplated it. After all, he and Bess 
had talked many times about how good it would be 
when the pressure let up a bit and they would have 
more time to do things together. 

But as the weeks would lengthen into months and 
the months into years, what new interests, friends, 
and satisfactions could he possibly find to substitute 
for those that his job now gave him? After all, it 
was in terms of his job that other people judged him 
as a successful and important man. When he was no 
longer Tom Reed, Chief Accountant for Foster & 
Sons, then who would he be? What doors could pos- 
sibly be opened to Tom Reed, retired? 


OPPORTUNITIES AT A SENIOR CENTER 


I hope that Tom Reed will find a Senior Center in 
his community, for it offers many opportunities 
to retired men and women. Senior Centers are a 
relatively new development in the social life of our 
urban communities. They are planned specifically 
and exclusively for retired men and women. 
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Having Fun at a Senior Center 


They are called by a variety of names, are oper- 
ated under various sponsorship and organizational 
plans. Some have daily programs of scheduled classes 
and interest groups, and others have informal weekly 
meetings. All, however, offer recreational, educa- 
tional, and volunteer service opportunities for their 
members. 

Senior Centers in some cities are part of the total 
community recreation program that tax dollars 
make possible. Others are sponsored by voluntary 
community agencies and churches. In some cities, 
service clubs and union groups initiate the program 
and in still others, representative citizens form a cor- 
poration for the specific purpose of organizing a 
Senior Center. 

The Senior Center in most communities is made 
possible by the combined effort of many individuals 
and groups—especially by efforts of those retired 
men and women who become the members. In addi- 
tion to the program for members, it becomes also 
the Center for the community, where one can secure 
information about the problems of retired men and 
women; where adult children encourage their par- 
ents to join when one is widowed and left alone; 
where doctors refer their patients whose only ail- 
ments are loneliness and feelings of uselessness; 
where community agencies needing volunteers call 
for the help of retired citizens on special projects. 


There’s plenty to do. Mrs. Bennett watches Mrs. 
Salome Booth sculpture a head, while Jesse Madden 
molds a clay jar. Other hobbies include leather 
craft, wood working, painting, needlecraft, weav- 
ing and lapidary. 
























Senior Center 
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The building which houses a Center and the funds 
to employ a staff to operate it are gencrally pro- 
vided by the sponsoring group. Most Centers are 
directed by an Executive Director, who is employed 
by and is responsible to the sponsoring group. The 
Director gives continuity to the program, supervises 
the volunteers, helps the active members to carry on 
the program, sees that each member receives the 
maximum satisfaction from his participation in the 
program, and interprets the project and its objec- 
tives to the community-at-large. 

Many Centers also have a Counselor on the staff, 
who helps members secure needed medical care, ade- 
quate housing, and sometimes, part-time jobs. The 
Counselor talks with every new member and makes 
him feel welcome and at home in the Center. 

Individuals from the community with special 
skills and interesting experiences are often invited 
to be volunteer leaders in the Center, but it is the 
members themselves who carry the responsibility 
for self-government, for planning the program, for 
teaching the classes and for leading the interest 
groups. Maybe you will want to assume leadership 
responsibility as soon as you join the Center. 

On the other hand, you may decide that you 
would just like to get used to the idea of being re- 
tired and not be tied up in routine and responsibility. 
You aren't pressured to do anything you really do 
not want to do in a Senior Center. It is, rather, a 
place where you can choose to do the things which 
interest vou and for just as long as you want. 


COMMITTEES FOR ALL INTERESTS 


Many and varices are the committees of members 
which operate a Senior Center. There is the Host 
and Hostess Committee, whose job it is to make 
others—especially the most timid and lonely—feel 
welcome. Members of this Committee greet new- 
comers, help them become acquainted with other 
members, find partners for table games, and sit with 
them during coffee hour. The friendliness of the 
entire Center is dependent on how good a job the 
members of this Committee do in creating a friendly, 
warm feeling among the members. 

Perhaps you like to work with details and keep 
records and accounts. Then you will be needed on 
the Attendance Committee, whose job is to manage 


the reception desk and record each person’s daily 
attendance; or on the Sunshine Committee, which 
sends cards to everyone on his birthday and “Get- 
Well” cards to those who are ill. Or you may enjoy 
collecting and accounting for the dues of the mem- 
bers, and counting the cash at the Christmas Bazaar 
and spring festival. 

Most Centers depend on the contributions of the 
active members to meet the cost of all program sup- 
plies. When you join you decide how much you can 
contribute cach month to help support the Center. 
The financial picture of members differs widely, and 
the amount that individuals can contribute will 
differ. In most Centers, members pay from fifty 
cents to a dollar a month. 

Others will enjoy being on the Social Committee 
to plan the parties and social events, to make ar- 
rangements for trips and picnics, and to take turns 
in the canteen and serving on the Refreshment 
Committee. 

There will be a need for everyone. In our Senior 
Center, the monthly newspaper is edited by a former 
newspaper man; a former librarian is responsible for 
the reading table and a small circulating library; a 
retired teacher is chairman of a study group in 
Gerontology, which keeps members informed on leg- 
islative measures that will result in better housing 
and better health, and keeps the members alerted 
when action Is necessary. 

Some committees in the Senior Center are respon- 
sible for keeping the members informed about their 
citizenship responsibilities. A member who has had 
a successful career as a lawyer leads a study group 
on city government. This group makes frequent 
trips to the law courts, Supervisors’ meetings, the 
School Board, and mectings of the various city com- 
missions. In all of our communities, special commit- 
tees are being set up by city government and welfare 
councils to study the needs of Senior Citizens and to 
plan services to mect these needs. Members of Senior 
Centers are being sought to fill important posi- 
tions in these community committees. 


MR. JOHNS VOLUNTEERS 


Take the case of Mr. Johns. He joined a Senior 
Center, and chose to serve on the Volunteer Service 
Committee. On the day that he joined, the Director 
read a letter from the United Community Fund, re- 
questing members to help with solicitations for the 
United Community Appeal. Since he had always 
been a part of the firm’s team during the years he 
was employed, he volunteered immediately for the 
Center’s team. 
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Mr. Johns soon found himself involved in many 
other community projects for which the Senior Cen- 
ter took responsibility. He volunteered to pay a 
weekly visit to play chess with a hospitalized former 
member, to read two hours a week to a delightful 
former school teacher, now blind, who shared his 
enthusiasm for autobiography. He gave a hand in 
the Center’s woodshop to help make trays for the 
county hospital, file cases for their X-ray films, and 
‘arrying cases for the Medical Auxiliary’s project 
of Meals-on-Wheels. 

He enjoyed his biweekly bridge game with three 
good friends who were his regular partners, but some- 
how he seemed to feel that it was on those days that 
he had participated in the projects of the Volunteer 
Service Committee that he went home with his heart 
a little lighter; for on those days there was no doubt 
in his mind—he was really needed by others and 
they depended on him. 


ACTIVITIES OF INTEREST 


And what about the program at a Senior Center? 
We do not all have the same interests just because 
we have had a certain number of birthdays. So there 
will be many different kinds of activities and you 
will surely find many that will interest you—there 
will be card and table games, dancing, movies, pic- 


Ca 


nics, and trips to enjoy with new friends, forums, 
lectures, language classes, discussion groups and 
book reviews to keep minds alert and _ interests 
growing. 

There will be ceramics, weaving, woodcraft, lapi- 
dary, painting, and needlecraft classes, where you 
can learn new skills and perfect old ones, and baby 
layettes to make for the Visiting Nurses; home use 
pads for the American Cancer Society, and afghans 
to knit for the veterans. 

You'll enjoy these activities at a Senior Center 
along with the pleasant and enjoyable relationships 
you will form with new friends. Happiness in retire- 
ment years will not be dependent on being enter- 
tained or helped to kill time in meaningless activities, 
but in having continuing opportunities to grow as 
interesting, worthy persons, needed by and useful 
to others. Membership in a Senior Center can give 
you a meaningful social identity and purpose for 
your daily lives. 

You can find the location of the Senior Center by 
looking in the telephone directory or by checking 
with the Chamber of Commerce or local Commu- 
nity Chest. 

But, you don’t have a Senior Center in your com- 
munity? Then you have before you the most inter- 
esting and exciting job vou’ve ever had! Why not 
get busy and start one? 


_ 





Service projects offer companionship and an opportunity to do 
something for others. These folks are enjoying themselves preparing 
pads for the Cancer Society. Other enterprises include making 
layettes for visiting nurses and afghans for veterans. 











Do You 


Really 
Need 


itamin Pills? 


F YOURE TAKING vitamin pills for “insur- 

ance” or because you feel “tired, rundown and 
nervous” you could be spending as much as $20 a 
month. That’s a lot of money in terms of food and 
other essentials. 

Whether money spent for vitamin pills is well 
spent depends on many factors. Let’s examine these 
points: 

What are vitamins? ... 

What vitamin preparations are available? ... 
What happens when you obtain vitamins? . . . 
When do you need to take additional vitamins? 


WHAT ARE VITAMINS? 


Vitamins are chemical substances that play a vital 
part in changing the food you eat into energy, 
muscle, bone, blood and other tissue. Unlike fats, 
carbohydrates and proteins, vitamins cannot serve 
as sources of energy. 

The basic vitamins are A, B Complex, C, D, E, 
and K. These and several minerals (including cal- 
cium, iron, iodine) are essential to good health, appe- 
tite and resistance to infection. 

Vitamins cannot be made in the body, but must 
come from outside sources, usually food. You will 
get a good supply of essential vitamins and minerals 






vital facts 


‘can save you 






by following the food guide printed at the end of 
this article. 


WHAT VITAMIN PREPARATIONS ARE 
AVAILABLE? 


Vitamin preparations in the form of food supple- 
ments are available in over-the-counter preparations 
or as prescriptions. There are two general categories: 

1. Maintenance preparations which contain mix- 
tures of vitamins and minerals approximating daily 
recommended allowances for normal individuals. In- 
cluded in this group are so-called “geriatric” formu- 
las that contain higher amounts of vitamins and 
minerals and are promoted as products which aid 
fat metabolism. 

2. High potency (therapeutic) formulas that con- 
tain much larger amounts of vitamins, either singly 
or in various combinations. These formulas are 
usually available by prescription only, and are used 
in treatments of specific problems. 

Vitamin preparations are available mainly in liq- 
uid or capsule form. Studies have shown there is a 
loss of potency of vitamins C, A, thiamine and pan- 
tothenic acid within a year of manufacture. The loss 
is greatest in liquid preparations, but less so in cap- 
sules. 
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Vitamin preparations cannot supply high quality 
proteins that can be obtained from meats, milk prod- 
ucts and eggs .. . nor are they able to compensate 
for an irrational diec or continuous bad eating habits. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU OBTAIN VITAMINS? 


When you obtain vitamins from food or from 
vitamin preparations, your body uses those vitamins 
necessary to maintain proper health, appetite and 
resistance to infection. An excess of vitamins C and 
the B complex are eliminated promptly from your 
body, and an excess of vitamins A, D, E and K are 
stored in your liver and other body organs. 

It may take from one to seven years of practically 
complete deprivation of one of these vitamins for a 
previously well-nourished healthy adult to show evi- 
dences of vitamin deficiency. 

There is usually a wide margin of safety between 
the vitamins you need and an excess that would be 
harmful. However, if you take concentrated amounts 
of vitamins A or D over a long period of time, a 
reaction could set in. 

Between 25,000 and 50,000 units of vitamin D 
over a long period of time could cause “vitamin D 
intoxication.” Symptoms would include loss of appe- 
tite, fatigue, nausea and headache. 

Over 50,000 units of vitamin A daily could cause 





aches and pains in your bones, disorder of your 
nervous system, and roughening of your skin. 


WHEN DO YOU NEED TO TAKE ADDITIONAL 
VITAMINS? 


Basically, you need the same amount of -vitamins 
at all ages. However, you may need additional vita- 
mins if your system can’t properly absorb food, or 
if you have certain illnesses or metabolic disorders. 

You may need vitamins in situations where you 
can’t eat a balanced meal, such as when you can’t 
chew certain foods, or if you are emotionally upset, 
or just after an operation or serious illness. 

But who can tell when you need vitamins in these 
situations? The average person is not an authority 
in this respect. And if you feel tired or nervous, it 
could be due to many factors, not just a vitamin 
deficiency. 

Only your doctor can tell if you have a vitamin 
deficiency or if you really need vitamins, as in the 
cases of poor food absorption .. . not eating properly 

.. or after a serious illness or operation. 

If you compare the cost of a visit to your doctor’s 
office with the cost of taking vitamin pills for “in- 
surance,” your money might be better spent by first 
getting your doctor’s advice. 


Here’s an Adequate Diet for You 


CONVENIENT GUIDE to an adequate diet has 
been prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This daily food plan gives a basis for 
an adequate diet but permits you wide choice in 
your food selections. This is the basic plan: 


MILK GROUP—Two or more cups for adults. Skim 
milk may be substituted for weight control or cheese 
and ice cream can replace part of the milk. 


MEAT GROUP—Two or more servings, including 
beef, veal, pork, lamb, poultry, fish, eggs, with dry 
beans and peas and nuts as alternates. 


VEGETABLE-FRUIT GROUP—Four or more servings, 
including a dark green or deep yellow vegetable 
important for vitamin A, at least every other day. 
A citrus fruit or other fruit or vegetable important 
for vitamin C should be consumed dail. Other fruits 
and vegetables, including potatoes, may be in- 
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cluded in this group. 


BREAD-CEREAL GROUP — Four or more servings 
made with whole, enriched or restored grains. 


The basic plan supplies you with most of the vita- 
mins and minerals necessary. Other foods not men- 
tioned in the daily diet will supply other essentials. 
These foods are: butter, margarine, other fats and 
oils, sugars, desserts, jellies, and unenriched grain 
products. 


Further information may be obtained from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture booklets, ‘Food for Fit- 
ness—A Daily Food Guide” (booklet No. 424) or 
“Food Guide for Older Folks” (booklet No. 17). 
These are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The first booklet costs 5 cents and 
the second 10 cents. 
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Joe Ivanhoe, blind for 15 years— and with only one good 
arm and hand —leads a productive life by following his 
own advice (above). He adds: ‘You know, being blind is 


not so terrible as most people think. So long as you make 
a contract with yourself that it’s going to be fun.” 


¢ 


By JOHN G. P. SHERLOCK 


RECENT VISITOR at Moore’s Riverside 
A Court motel in Phillipsville, sixty miles south 
of Eureka, Calif., was impressed by the unique de- 
sign of the wooden garden furniture and asked where 
it had been made. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moore, owner of the motel, led the 
visitor to a large, square wood building set back 
from the bank of the South Fork of the Eel River. 

“Joe,” Mrs. Moore called loudly over the sound 
of power machinery filtering from inside, “you’ve 
got a visitor.” 

For a moment nothing happened: Then there was 
a click and the machinery stopped. After a few mo- 
ments of silence the door opened and a small, wiry, 
gray haired man with lively blue eyes smilingly in- 
vited the visitor inside. 

The room was filled with a whole range of power 
tools ... band and circular saws, drills, sanders . . . 
and along each wall, arranged on neat pegs, were a 
variety of chisels, hammers, and hand saws. 

The visitor picked up a half-worked piece of red- 
wood and felt the smooth, satin-like grain. 

“You do such lovely work,” the stranger said. 

“Thank you,” Joe replied. 





Have Faith... 


There was something about his voice which made 
the visitor turn and look toward Joe. He was facing 
toward the closed window and his eyes seemed fo- 
cused somewhere a long way off in space. It was as 
if he had momentarily lost his sense of direction. It 
wasn’t until he reached for a white stick that hung 
under the window that the visitor realized 73-year- 
old Joe Ivanhoe was blind. He had been for the 
past 15 years. 


ARM, THUMB AMPUTATED 


Joe, who built all the interior furnishings for the 
motel, as well as the garden furniture, doesn’t mind 


talking about his blindness .. . or about the thumb 
he lost on his right hand .. . or about the way the 


lower part of his left arm had to be amputated. 

“The thumb was my own darned fault,” Joe said. 
“TI was fooling about with a bayonet during World 
War I and before I knew it I'd let it slip and cut off 
my own finger. The arm was a different matter. That 
happened after I got back from fighting in 1918 
with the British Army in France. I met a friend in 
Michigan and we went duck hunting. My friend fell 
and sure enough I got hit .. . buckshot right in my 
arm. Luckily I'd had enough training in woodwork- 
ing to make a false one myself. Now,” he added with 
a grin, “I hammer nails in with it. Very useful, even 
though I do use them up at the rate of one a month.” 

Joe Ivanhoe was born in Michigan in 1887. The 
son of a member of the United States diplomatic 
corps, he was educated at schools all over Europe. 
He learned German and Italian fluently before the 
family returned from Vienna to settle permanently 
in New Orleans. 

Then an uncle suggested Joe and he should go 
into the High Sierras to hunt for a living. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a vacation at first,” Joe re- 
called, “but we stayed five years trapping timber 
wolves, sable and martin around Mammoth Pass 
and the Devil’s Post Pile. That’s where I got the 
name ‘Post Pile Joe.’ I liked it up around there, too, 
but after they put a road through it got way too 
civilized, so I packed into the Iron Creek wilderness 
area, along the north fork of the San Joaquin River.” 

Altogether Joe spent 15 years in the wilds of the 
Sierras. In an average year he earned as much as 
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$5,000 and his living expenses were less than $200 
per year. He never gave much thought to the money 
piling up in the bank until, after service in World 
War IT in the Quartermaster Corps in San Francisco, 
a friend called Joe and said he had found the per- 
fect spot to build a motel. 

“But what really interested me,” Joe said, “was 
the fishing up along the Eel River where this friend 
of mine, Jim Moore, wanted to build the motel. We 
decided Jim would put up the rough timber and I 
would do the finished work. Jim had about finished 
his part of it when he died. I was pretty broken up, 
but Dorothy, his wife, was up here by then and we 
decided to go ahead and finish what we had started.” 


UNPLEASANT MEMORIES 


Joe paused for a minute as if what was to come 
were some kind of unpleasant memory: 

“Not long after Jim had gone, I sat down to 
breakfast one morning, it was 1945, and I couldn’t 
see across the room. Everything seemed hidden in 
cloud. I had been snowblind up in the mountains 
a couple of times and I thought it was something to 
do with that, and that in time it would pass. But it 
never did. The optical nerve had snapped. I never 
saw again.” 

When Joe saw his last glimpse of the world he 
was 58 years old, with a wooden arm and the thumb 
on his only good hand gone. 

“I knew I could do one of two things,” Joe said. 
“T could be a cry-baby, or I could do something 
about myself and work with what I had. There was 
a job waiting for me—doing the finish work to the 
motel—and I had all the tools. What I needed was 
the guts to learn how to use them by touch without 
losing my other arm in the process.” 

Gradually, he learned to feel his way around the 
workshop. By picking each piece of equipment care- 
fully, he was able to reduce the amount of tools he 
had normally used. And he found he was able to 
Visualize the pieces of wood he was working; to 
measure by finger-lengths and to train his memory 
so he could remember where he put each separate 
piece. 

“The results were pretty crude at first,” Joe re- 
calls wistfully, “and there were times when I felt like 
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and HORSE SENSE, too 





“When | lost my sight, there were two things | could do— 
be a cry-baby or do something with what I had. | had the 
the tools—all | needed was the guts to learn how to use 
them by touch without losing my other arm in the process.” 


Joe visualizes his way around the shop. He remembers 
where he places every piece of wood, and he does intri- 
cate work by measuring in finger-lengths. 

























By careful selection, Joe has been able to keep tools he 
needs to a minimum. His present shop was built by the 
Red Cross after the first one was flooded. 


“The results were pretty crude at first,” admits Joe, “and 
there were times | felt like giving up. But then | got so 
absorbed by the challenge that | forgot about myself and 
just got on with the job.” 
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giving up. But then I got so absorbed by the chal- 
lenge that I forgot about myself and just got on 
with the job.” 

The job was well under way, with eight units fur- 
nished with beds, chairs, cabinets, dressing tables 
... all beautifully finished ... when, in 1955, Joe was 
awakened from sleep one night by Dorothy Moore 
shouting for him to get out of bed quickly. 

“What’s up?” Joe asked sleepily. 

“It’s the river,” Mrs. Moore said, grabbing his 
shoulders and pushing him toward the door, “it’s 
flooding fast. We'll have to leave everything and 
get to high ground.” 

Hours later, in the chill grey light of dawn, the 
two of them stood on Highway 101, Joe listening to 
the angry roar of the river lapping close to his feet, 
and Mrs. Moore sobbing softly as she told Joe that 
the motel was under thirteen feet of water. 

When the Red Cross people came, they did what 
they could for Mrs. Moore after the flood waters had 
subsided, but they couldn’t find a way to break it 
gently to Joe that all his tools and equipment had 
gone. That there was nothing of his workshop left. 


RENEWED COURAGE 


Finally, they did tell him and asked what he felt 
he wanted to do. 

“If I can get some tools,” he said, “T’ll start again. 
That’s what [ll do.” 

So the Red Cross gave him tools and built him a 
workshop and Joe started again. 

Now he has re-established himself. The motel is in 
better shape than ever and Joe finds time to make 
lampstands, bookends, and a variety of beautifully 
worked redwood objects which he sells to visitors 
who come to see him work in his spacious workshop 
under the apple trees next to the river which dealt 
him such a vicious blow not many years ago. 

“Nowadays, I sometimes think that being blind 
is a blessing,” Joe says. “I don’t see the ugliness of 
the world. I can picture things the way I want them. 
You know, being blind is not so terrible as most 
people think. So long as you can make a contract 
with yourself that it’s going to be fun. Like walking 
from the motel to my workshop each day. It’s only 
about fifty yards, but it’s an adventure every time. 

“You have got to learn to use your mind,” he said, 
turning back to the circular saw and flipping it into 
life. “You have got to have faith .. . and a lot of 
horse sense, too.” 

And with that he guided a new piece of wood into 
the whirling teeth of the saw, eager to get on with 
the job in hand. 
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It might be 
rough 

but here are 
some things 
you can do 


RED BARNES IS IN A ROUGH SPOT. After 
many years of working, he finds himself with- 
out a job. 

It’s not important whether he was laid off, retired 
(early or at 65) or was in his own business that failed. 
The fact remains that he is over 45... the so-called 
“difficult age” to find work. 

Fred is up against upper age limits that are posted 
on many jobs. He has to buck the “promoting from 
within” policy that inhibits older persons from being 
hired. And many pension plans make it uneconom- 
ical to incorporate older workers. 

But there are bright spots in Fred’s picture. Pri- 
vate, Federal and State agencies are launching pro- 
grams to not only point up the desirability of hiring 
older workers, but to find jobs for them. And many 
companies have created special employment situa- 
tions for those over 45. 

These and many other “plus” factors will be dis- 
cussed later on. 

But now, where does all this leave Fred Barnes? 
A lot depends upon him and those in his age group. 
If Fred is a controller, he can take heart in the fact 
that a recent survey of Controllers Institute mem- 
bers who are retired showed that 84.1 of the re- 
spondents are working for pay, mostly in part-time 
capacities. If Fred is a pattern-maker, he would find 
that his skills are more respected than those of a 
younger worker. 

And if “Fred” is a woman of 50 having excellent 
stenographic skills, residing in a fast-growing area, 
and enjoying excellent health, she will find little or 
no difficulty in finding employment. Another woman 
of the same age who has been laid off from a textile 
factory, the only major firm in her community, and 
who has no other marketable skill, will experience 
great difficulty. 

Generally, Fred and his contemporaries will find 
it harder to get a job now than when they were 
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younger. But if the person has the right attitude 
and degree of flexibility .. . knows where to look for 
employment and how to go about it... he or she 
still has an excellent chance of securing employment. 
It may mean changing jobs and taking a lower sal- 
ary, but there are opportunities. Let’s discuss . 


WHERE JOBS ARE LIKELY TO BE FOUND 


Dr. Margaret Gordon, Associate Director, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, points out that larger firms are more 
likely to have age limits on hiring than do the smaller 
firms, that the extent of age discrimination in hiring 
varies by occupation and industry, and that these 
variations are related to the nature of the work and 
the conditions of employment. 

In her booklet “The Older Worker and Hiring 
Practices” Dr. Gordon summarizes a government 
study which lists occupational groups in order of 
restrictiveness of upper age limits as: (1) clerical; 
(2) unskilled; (3) professional and managerial; (4) 
sales; (5) service; (6) semi-skilled; (7) skilled. Thus, 
the proportion of orders specifying applicants under 
55, for example, varied from 28 per cent for skilled 
jobs to 67 per cent for clerical openings. A skilled 
machinist might have an easier time finding a job 
than a person applying for a clerk’s job. 

Dr. Gordon also pointed out that the order of re- 
strictives for industry groups was: (1) finance, in- 
surance and real estate; (2) transportation; (3) 
wholesale and retail trade; (4) durable goods manu- 
facturing; (5) nondurable goods manufacturing; (6) 
government; (7) construction and service. Thus, a 
person might have a harder time finding a job with 
a bank, insurance or real estate firm than with a firm 
offering a service of some kind. 

A booklet put out by the Vocational Guidance and 
Rehabilitation Services of Cleveland listed these 












likely spots to find work: hotels and cafeterias, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning firms, independent filling sta- 
tions, lumber and coal yards, sales agencies, con- 
tractors, churches, schools, mailing service firms, re- 
freshment stands, hospitals, movie theaters, catering 
firms, amusement parks. 

Suitable occupations for men could be timekeep- 
ers, handymen, some types of clerks, and attendants 
of various sorts. Women would be suited for employ- 
ment in nursing homes, as laundry workers, motel 
clerks, tea room hostesses, movie theater cashiers, 
and school guards. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT GETTING A JOB 


The New York State Employment Service studied 
a group of older persons seeking work and found that 
28 per cent of the group found their jobs through 
the State Employment Service; 19 per cent through 
applying directly to an employer; 16 per cent 
through a relative or friend; 12 per cent by return- 
ing to former employers; 9.2 per cent through an- 
swering ads; 8.3 per cent through private employ- 
ment agencies; 0.4 per cent through unions; and 3.5 
per cent by other means. 

By and large, the various State Employment Of- 
fices offer the best services to those seeking work. 
Many have assigned special counselors and conduct 
testing and training for older job applicants. If there 
are no openings, the applicant is advised on the best 
way to present qualifications to employers. When an 
age limit is specified by the employer, the State 
counselor asks the employer to see if applicant can 
meet the requirements, regardless of age. 

In one case a State Employment counselor re- 
ferred a 60-year-old machinist to a job that specified 
“under 40.” The employer was so impressed by the 
applicant’s experience (normal for a man his age) 
that the age restriction was quickly forgotten and 
the 60-year-old man hired on the spot. 

One State Employment counselor tells the story 
of a 55-year-old woman applicant who had a pretty 
spotty work history and was being rejected by em- 
ployers. The State counselor noticed that the woman 
had a passion for neatness and detail. There was an 
opening for a quality control specialist in a printing 
company; the women had no experience in this work, 
but the employer was talked into giving the woman 
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a chance. She got the job and is doing very well. 

In other instances, State Employment Services 
have contacted employers first, to see if they have 
any positions to fill. Many department stores said 
they could use gift wrappers for the Holiday Season. 
The State went through its files and selected older 
women and put a call out for others. Then, in cooper- 
ation with the Adult Education program in that 
city, four two-hour sessions were held in wrapping. 
And when the women were graduated they were re- 
ferred to employers, already trained to do the work. 

When suitable situations are not available, the 
State Employment Service will often contact se- 
lected employers and will publicize an applicant’s 
special skills. 

Private employment agencies also do some place- 
ment of older workers. The bests opportunities are 
with those specializing in temporary or part time 
employment. There are several such agencies in most 
major cities which need experienced men and women. 
The emphasis is on skills a person has to offer—not 
on age. 

Manpower, Inc. is a typical agency specializing in 
temporary help. This firm, with offices in most major 
cities, has placed many retired persons in a variety 
of jobs—typing, calculator service, office and ac- 
counting machines, filing, maintenance, warehous- 
ing and general plant labor. 

Other agencies offer hundreds of other outlets for 
skills, whatever they might be. There are groups like 
the ‘Forty Plus” Clubs (men) and “Careers Unlim- 
ited” (for women). 

The “Forty Plus” Clubs are associations of men 
with executive and professional backgrounds, over 
40 years of age. 

The Clubs are self-supporting through member- 
ship dues and contributions when a job is secured. 

In one situation, an ad in a newspaper listed a 
highly technical job that specified a maximum age 
of 35. The description fit one of the “Forty Plus” 
members—a man 72 years old. The Executive Di- 
rector of the Club got the president on the phone 
and described the older man’s qualifications. 

The president was so excited about the man’s 
abilities that he completely forgot to ask his age. 
And when the 72-year-old went to the interview, the 
subject of age was never brought up. 

“Forty Plus” Clubs are located in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco and Norfolk, Va. 

“Careers Unlimited” is an organization started in 
San Francisco to help women over 40 find work in 
offices and in homes. It is a social organization, with 
no fee charged to applicants or employers. There 
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are similar organizations springing up in other cities. 

Cleveland has established a Vocational Counseling 
Program for Older Workers. It has been successful in 
counseling and placing workers 50 to 65 (and older) 
in many jobs, especially in service occupations such 
as salesmen, nurse’s aids, cashiers, custodians, cafe- 
teria workers, etc. 

The program provides training in upholstery, fur- 
niture refinishing and repair, multilithing, power 
sewing, dressmaking and dress alteration. 

The Counseling Program also gives applicants 
pointers on how to conduct one’s self at an interview, 
how to dress, and how to answer questions relating 
to age. 

Some Senior Centers have set up vocational 
counseling services. One is the Senior Citizens Club 
of Santa Ana, Calif. This Club has established an 
employment service managed by an experienced 
counselor who works regular hours. The counselor 
gets requests from employers for various types of 
work such as census takers, office workers, practical 
nurses, housekeepers, companions, janitors, and 
baby sitters. 


In a little over a year the service has placed more 
than 200 applicants and received more than 250 
requests from employers. Applicants have been 
placed in a variety of positions, including motel 
clerks, housekeepers, bookkeepers, janitors, watch- 
men, and practical nurses. 


The average age of those placed is 60, with the 
oldest being 70. Private and State Employment 
Agencies have been very happy to work with this 
Senior Citizens Club to help place applicants. 
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Finding jobs often means acquiring new skills. These ladies are learning how to fold 
garments into packages prior to applying for gift wrapping jobs in department stores. 





WHAT SOME COMPANIES ARE DOING 


Some companies have found retired workers espe- 
cially suited for specialized work. World’s Finest 
Chocolate, Inc., of Chicago, has used a number of 
retired men in its Gift Division, selling personalized 
boxes of candy as business gifts. 

Edmond Opler, president of World’s Finest Choc- 
olates, describes the success of his program: 

“We hire retired men as, over the years, they have 
made many friends who would be interested in buy- 
ing our chocolates for gift purposes. Also, many of 
these men have learned to deal with top executives, 
who are large buyers of our product.” 

Mr. Opler adds that most of the retired men have 
had no training in the candy business, nor do they 
require special training for the job. 

In a more specialized area, one man who observed 
what he considered to be a “waste of manpower” is 
Walter D. Fuller, former chairman of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, in Philadelphia. 

At 75 he retired—to launch a new career to bring 
together companies needing special help for tem- 
porary projects and retired executives with special 
skills to offer. 

Starting in 1958, the Fuller Plan has successfully 
filled 300 client requests from its registration list of 
more than 2,000 men, offering some 300 occupational 
specializations. 

Clients are happy with results. Specialists find 
new vigor and happiness in tackling interesting 
challenges. And the wives! They testify most enthu- 
siastically to what this does for husband’s health 
and family harmony. 






Job Opportunities 


About the time Walter Fuller began in the East, 
another similar project was being planned by Fred 
H. Fidler, West Coast manager for a world-wide ad- 
vertising organization. He was still under retirement 
age when he launched what he called “The Sales 
Network.” Again, the basic idea was to pool a reser- 
voir of talents “too early retired,” to be tapped on 
either an individual or a collective basis by busi- 
nesses needing specialized temporary help. 

Thus began Fidler’s organization, headquartered 
in Sausalito, across the Golden Gate Bridge from 
San Francisco. Services over a period of five years 
have ranged from market studies to finding capital, 
providing product sales management and distribu- 
tion contracting. 

Panels recruited by The Sales Network have 
served as “guest boards of directors.” One-man task 
forces have been leased to clients. Geographically, 
services have ranged from Alaska to coverage of 28 
major banking centers on a syndication assignment. 

Another group is the Senior Council of Cleveland 
—a non-profit organization of leading business exec- 
utives and leaders in the professions—now retired or 
semi-retired —dediated to serve the community. 

So nationally and locally, forces are combining to 
answer the challenges posed by the fast-growing 
senior population. 

“Problems of the aging are indeed being recog- 
nized increasingly at local levels,’ Dr. Thomas H. 
Carroll, of the Ford Foundation, observed. “The dif- 
ficulty now is how to move from interest to thought- 
fully organized and effective action.” 


WHAT ACTION IS TAKING PLACE? 


As noted earlier, private, Federal and State agen- 
cies are launching campaigns to help older job 
seekers. 

The Ford Foundation has, in just the last two and 
one-half years, approved grants and appropriations 
approaching $4 million to universities, gerontolo- 
gists, community organizations and others to move 
vigorously in this and other fields of interest to the 
aging. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has 
launched a joint campaign with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. to promote the employment 
of older workers. Results of surveys showing the 
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work performance, attendance, safety records and 
work attitudes of older workers have been given 
wide distribution to business and industry. 


A similar campaign is under way through the 
U.S. State Employment Service, which is seeking 
to match the skills of retired persons with job de- 
mands of industry and business. 

At least 32 states have appointed State Commis- 
sions or Committees to study the problems of aging, 
including employment; to recommend actions to be 
taken; and to coordinate activities and services of 
older persons. 

At least seven states prohibit job discrimination 
on the ground of age. These states are New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 


WHERE DOES THE FINAL RESPONSIBILITY LIE? 


John M. Convery, Industrial Relations Division 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, said 
in a recent speech: 

“In taking steps to promote greater opportunities 
for mature workers, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the problem is one which the older worker 
himself must attempt to solve. Opportunities in any 
labor market seldom match exactly the desires and 
skills of the job applicants. Therefore, obtaining a 
job frequently requires adjustment on the part of 
the applicant to changes in kind of work, wages, 
working conditions and location. It may mean learn- 
ing new things—and the olders can learn. Ulti- 
mately, the older person must work out most of the 
problems for himself. 

“Too frequently the older job seeker is one of his 
own main obstacles. Sometimes suffering from low 
morale, he is inclined to believe he is not wanted in 
the labor market. Instead of accentuating his strong 
points and skills, he builds up the ‘accent on youth’ 
idea and magnifies the handicaps of age. As people 
advance in years, this attitude can become, in itself, 
their most serious handicap. Unless they guard 
against it, they can easily acquire a ‘prejudice com- 
plex.’ Therefore, a determination to steer clear of 
this pitfall is most important to the older person 
looking for work.” 

In subsequent issues of HARVEST YEARS we 
will tell you some of the advantages that older work- 
ers have to offer... ways to prepare for interviews 

. answers to some questions and obstacles brought 
up by interviewers . . . and how other persons, like 
“Fred Barnes,” have solved their employment 


problems. 
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W ’’VE ALL SEEN photographs that have 
warmed our hearts or fired our imaginations. 
Maybe it was a picture of a tender reunion, or a baby 
taking its first step. Perhaps it was a romantic travel 
The world scene or Babe Ruth’s last day at bat. 

There was something about the picture. Was it the 
drama? ...the viewpoint? ... the lighting? Did you 
say to yourself: “Could I take pictures like that if I 
had an expensive camera, professional training, and 
fancy printing equipment?” 

Yes, these could make a difference. But you’d be 
surprised at how many prize-winning pictures have 
been taken by amateurs with box brownies. And 
sometimes a high or low angle, or light coming from 
the side or back can make a great deal of difference. 

your camera When you get right down to it, the basic difference 
between a snapshot and a great photograph is in the 
eyes, heart and mind of the photographer. For the 
camera can see only what you want it to see; it can 
‘ only interpret what you want it to interpret. 
your paint brush eee And, the world is your studio; the camera your 
paint brush. By pressing a button you can translate 
your feelings, emotions and thoughts onto film. 
Whether the picture is a masterpiece or just another 
snapshot depends upon two major ingredients: 
Knowing what you want to “say” in a picture .. 
The care you put into taking it... 
Most of us have been too rushed to give much 
time and thought to planning a good picture. We 
just aimed our cameras and blazed away. But with 


is your studio; 
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This famous landmark was portrayed by Mrs. Adelaide 
Fuller (see picture next page). The picture illustrates how 
unusual lighting effects can enhance an ordinary scene. 


years of wisdom and experience behind you, and 
with leisure time, you can make your camera “say” 
what vou want. 


WHAT SOME FOLKS ARE DOING 


Many people who took up photography in their 
leisure years are bringing unusual pleasure to them- 
selves as well as others. 

Alice Grant, who is in her eighties and lives in 
Toronto, Canada, uses a camera fitted with a special 
magnifying glass to overcome poor eyesight. She 
takes pictures to illustrate her poetry, which she 
has written for years. Also, she studied to take expert 
pictures in detail so she could photograph a piece of 
tapestry woven by a young boy in Canada — in 
order that his proud mother in France would have 
a chance to see her son’s handiwork. 

Then there is Dr. Robert L. Hutton, of New Eng- 
land, who studied photography after he retired, in 
order to take portraits. In this way, he could con- 
tinue his contact with people. Dr. Hutton processed 
all his own pictures until recently, now develops his 
own films after picture-taking, but sends out the 
printing. He gives away his portraits as fast as he is 
finished with them, just for other people’s pleasure. 
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Mrs. Adelaide Fuller, of New York, uses her skill 
to cheer patients in hospitals by taking their pic- 
tures. She has her own darkroom where she does her 
developing and enlarging of her own work, and that 
of her friends, too. 

One ardent rose grower in Rochester, New York, 
turned to photography to enable him to enjoy, for 
a longer period of time, the beauty of roses he was 
growing. Soon he found he was almost as interested 
in taking pictures of his roses as he was in exhibiting 
the flowers. 

With his increasing proficiency as a photographer 
came more and more demand by rose growing soci- 
eties to see and study his pictures. 

Soon he found he was spending almost half his 
time away from home showing the color slides of his 
roses. A whole new world of experience was opened 
up for him and with it he acquired a whole new host 
of friends throughout the country. Today he is a na- 
tional authority on roses, rose growing and rose pho- 
tography. His services are in demand as a judge 
and as a lecturer. His retirement years have become 
the richest years of his life—through his interest in 
photography. 

A retired bank official whose hobby had always 
been traveling took along a camera to portray other 
sight-seers and to capture scenic highlights of each 
trip. 

As his interest in photography grew, and as he 
turned to more elaborate equipment, the quality of 
his pictures grew. He soon found he was getting as 
much pleasure out of reviewing and showing his 
pictures, editing and arranging them for showings. 
as he was in the trips themselves. Soon he was called 
upon to present his pictures to various interested 
groups, social clubs and luncheons. 

Folks like these found you could spend as much 
time as you wanted on photography and spend as 
much money as you wished. You don’t have to have 
any special knowledge, yet you can be as technical 
as you wish. 


SELECTING THE EQUIPMENT 


There are all types of cameras available, to fit 
every pocketbook and situation. If there is any 
doubt that photography is for you, then you might 
be better off with a simple box camera selling for 
around $5. 

However, don’t expect a box brownie to stop the 
action of bouncing grandchildren. Cameras like 
these have fixed shutter speeds and lens openings 
which give good images only when there’s enough 
light and the subject is holding still. 
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If you want to catch that fleeting smile on your 
granddaughter’s face or the mid-air leap of your 
grandson as he dives into the swimming hole, you 
would be better off with a more expensive camera 
that provides various shutter speeds and lens open- 
ings. 

For people who wear glasses, probably the most 
satisfactory camera would be one that features a 
large, brilliant reflex type viewer. These are the cam- 
eras you look down into to see the image on the 
viewing screen—almost as large and just as bright 
as it would be in the final print. 


For those who like everything done for them there 
are automatic cameras that wind their own film, set 
their own lenses, provide fuily automatic exposure 
control, automatic flash control and have power- 
driven film advance. 

Then there are Polaroid cameras that can produce 
pictures in seconds. While these cameras tend to be 
somewhat bulky and heavy, the smaller sizes are 
light enough to carry easily. 

There are many picture-taking aids such as the 
“Unipod” or “Clampod”—a small device about six 
inches long that fastens to the arm of a chair, or any- 
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where else. This is practical with the twin-lens reflex 
because you can look down at the finder. For eye- 
level cameras, lightweight elevator tripods that 
screw up and down are helpful. 

And there are all kinds of lenses, microscope 
adapters and other adapters to meet any need. Your 
photo dealer will be glad to show them to you. How- 
ever, it’s wise to have a pretty good idea of what you 
want (and can afford) before being talked into equip- 
ment not suited to you. 


LEARNING THE TECHNIQUES 


You can learn as much as you want about photog- 
raphy by reading books and booklets available at 
public libraries and photo stores (all major photo- 
graphic companies publish handy “how-to-do-it” 
booklets)* ... by attending courses at adult educa- 
tion classes or in private photo schools . . . through 
courses and facilities offered by the parks and recre- 
ation departments of many cities (some major cities 
have top-notch photographic facilities including 
darkrooms, workshops and studios and expert in- 
struction) ... or by joining a local camera club. 

Nearly every town has a camera club where be- 
ginners are very welcome. Here is a place where you 
can meet new friends who share similar interests. 
Most of these clubs feature occasional lectures on 
all phases of photography, print exhibitions, and 
helpful analysis of pictures. Also, many of them 
have contests which you can enter and win prizes. 


Another example of how an ordinary scene becomes 
dramatic, by simply changing the angle from which the 





You can find the location of the camera club near- 
est you by checking with any local photo dealer or 
by writing to the Photographic Society of America, 
2005 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

You, too, can enjoy photography in your leisure 
years. You can take advantage of your years of 
wisdom and experience to let your camera record 
your opinions, attitudes and feelings about a wide 
variety of subjects. 

In subsequent issues of HARVEST YEARS we 
will tell how other people are setting up darkrooms, 
printing their own pictures, and entering photo 
contests. 


*There are a number of excellent booklets and 
magazines available at local bookstores or photo 
stores. A basic volume would be “How to Make 
Good Pictures” published by Eastman Kodak Co. 
for $1 (paper bound) or $1.95 (hard cover). Ansco 
publishes two booklets, “How to Make Better Color 
Pictures” (75 cents) and “How to Take Better Pic- 
tures in Black and White” (25 cents). Both firms 
also publish other booklets on developing, print- 
ing, contests, etc. There are many excellent peri- 
odicals on the newsstands, including “Camera 35,” 
“Popular Photography” and “Modern Photog- 
raphy.” Also, there are a wide range of handbooks 
on most every phase of photographic technique. 
Leading publishers of these handbooks are Mor- 
gan & Morgan, 101 Park Avenue, and Ziff-Davis, 
One Park Avenue, both of New York City. 


picture is snapped. This scene was also caught by Mrs. 
Fuller of New York City. 
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By LEONARD N. SIME 
E ALWAYS GET a big laugh whenever we 
recall the time Uncle Thad decided to retire. 
He made his usual enormous fuss around the neigh- 
borhood for weeks and weeks. Nobody believed he 
would really try it, however. 

Maybe it was the fact that he knew we thought 
he was just talking through his old straw hat again. 
Maybe that was why he went ahead and sold his 
farm and moved to a house in town. 

“When a man retires, he should have himself a 
vision to live by,” he preached. “My vision is that 
I’ve always wanted to rest up in the afternoons on 
my front porch in town, in my rocking chair. Farm- 
ing has put some creaks in my bones that need loos- 
ening.” 

Later, of course, we found he had a plan in the back 
of his head to get a little rich, too. 

Uncle Thad never wanted to leave the farm, not 
permanent, never. 

His plan went this way: He would sell his place 
for a good price to some retired city feller who “didn’t 
know no better and wanted to play farmer.” Obvi- 
ously, Thad reasoned, the city feiler would not know 
how to make the place go and would soon tire of 
being a failure as a farmer. Then, graciously, Thad 
would buy the place back, at a reduced price, of 
course, since the city feller’s ways would have run it 
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down, and there he would be. Thad would have some 
fresh, extra dollars, would be fresh and rested from 
a fine rocking chair vacation in town on the porch. 

There’s always city fellers coming ’round wanting 
to buy small farms to retire on. They read up on 
things. They like the weather reports. They figure 
they can raise a little of some crop or a few of some 
animals, hoe a garden and help along their retire- 
ment incomes. Some do all right. Some don’t. It de- 
pends on how much they plan things out and study. 

Thad hooked one, that’s for sure. Got a dandy 
price and grinned his way past all his neighbors 
with a fistful of money and a rocking chair tied to 
the back of his car. 

Soon, however, he was hollering around town that 
“I been tricked, cheated, robbed, double-dealed!” 

It was the tomatoes that finally took the frosting 
off Thad’s cake. 

Thad’s city feller “sucker” didn’t flop. 

He tore into the business of farming like he meant 
it. He renovated the fields, fertilized, took out weeds, 
planted permanent pastures. Within a year he had 
-attle growing fine and fat. 

He wasn’t dumb, that city feller. Somewhere, he 
had learned the basic truth that farming wasn’t a 
game, that agriculture was the art, science and in- 
dustry of growing plants and animals beneficial to 
mankind. 








Shortly, the city feller’s fine carrots, onions and 
eggs were seen in the local stores. They were good 
stuff. Housewives bought them. 

That wasn’t all. He constructed one of them new 
plastic greenhouses on his place. Folks all wondered 
if he was going to grow flowers in there. 

His hothouse tomatoes turned out to be beautiful, 
and he sold all he could produce. 

It made a better farmer out of Thad, but in a 
mighty painful way. 

“He’s ruining my place!” was Thad’s lie and cry. 
“Changing it over from what I had it. I'll have to 
buy it back and straighten it out.” 

He was so green jealous he forgot to shave for days 
and days. We could tell he was losing sleep and not 
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getting the creaks from his bones in that rocking 
chair, which stood idle while he ranted and roared. 

In the end, Thad bought it back, of course. Paid 
the man a good profit, too. So, in order to get those 
extra dollars he wanted, Thad had to keep up the 
new ways of farming installed by that dumb city 
feller. 

And that same city feller is now down the road. 
He bought another farm and is competing like mad 
with Thad for the tomato market. 

Trucks are going in and out of both places every 
day, hauling things to town to sell. 

Thad is working so hard these days the only thing 
that creaks is his rocking chair. It’s got stiff with no 
use, same as Thad’s plan for retirement. 


A Wealth of Information for You 


WEALTH OF INFORMATION to help you 

live better, pursue your hobby or business, to 

find out about life on Mars—anything you might 

want to know—is available in booklet form from the 
United States Government Printing Office. 

Below are listed some of the more recent publica- 
tions. You may order these booklets—and get fur- 
ther information on what pamphlets are available— 
by writing to the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


RECREATIONAL BOATING GUIDE— Consists of nine 
fact-filled chapters and five appendixes on such sub- 
jects as boat numbering; legal minimum equipment 
requirements; other equipment you should have; 
aids to navigation; some hints on safety afloat; 
emergency procedures. 77 p. il. Catalog No. T 47.8/3: 
B 63. 40 cents. 


STRIKE BACK AT STROKE—This booklet has been 
prepared to show what can be done for the stroke 
patient at home to help prevent or keep to a mini- 
mum the disability that often develops after a 
stroke. Instructions tell how those caring for the 
stroke patient can help him and how the patient can 
help himself. 37 p. il. Catalog No. FS 2.6 St8. 40 cents. 


THE SAGA OF THE PONY EXPRESS, 1860-61—One 
hundred years ago, a courageous band of young men 
enlisted in an incredible enterprise to carry mail in 
10 days nearly 2,000 miles by pony relays through 


the savage wilderness of frontier America between 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. This book- 
let relates the unforgettable chapter of the “Pony 
Express” in American history. 15 p. il. Catalog No. 
P 1.36: 20. 10 cents. 


IMAGE OF AMERICA — Early Photography, 1839- 
1900. This work presents the image of America as 
recorded by the camera’s eye. It depicts various as- 
pects of our history, life and progress, arranged 
according to subject and date in history. Describes 
more than 300 photographs of this time. 88 p. il. 
Catalog No. LC 1.2P 56/3. $1.00. 


FOOD — 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture. Tells you 
what to eat for better health and energy; how to 
gain or lose weight; how to stretch your food dollar; 
how to plan and cook meals your family needs and 
enjoys; how to store food at home; what scientists 
have discovered about vitamins, proteins, fats, 
amino acids and minerals, and many other vital 
facts. 736 p. il. Catalog No. A 1.10:959. $2.25. 


YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY — This booklet describes 
what your social security rights and responsibilities 
are, and provides details on retirement, survivors, 
and disability payments; amount of work required; 
events that stop payments; procedure for checking 
your and other helpful information. Also included 
are changes made in the social security law by the 
amendments of 1960. 42 p. il. Catalog No. FS 3:35: 
35/17. 10 cents. 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 
6 GET SO TIRED of the same old thing!” 
“What thing?” Anne asked. “The wallpaper 
or last year’s suit?” 

“Those, too,” replied Jane. “But I’m particularly 
talking about hamburger patties, shoulder lamb 
chops; shoulder chops and hamburger patties.” 

“You sound like certain TV commercials. But, I 
might add, constant repetition in eating doesn’t en- 
hance dinner conversation, even if you serve it with 
candlelight and wine.” 

“Well, maybe we have meat loaf for a change— 
and then eat it for days! Honestly, Anne, how do you 
figure out what to feed you and George. I look at 
those nice standing rib roasts we used to have when 
the family was all together and I could almost weep.” 

Anne put down her knitting. “You can have your 
rare beef roast and it will be even better than you 
used to serve because you'll be roasting just the best 
of the roast—the real juicy, tender portion. And you 
certainly aren’t going to fuss about eating roast beef 
for two meals in one week, are you?” 

“Naturally not—but I think you're dreaming. 
What happens to the rest of the rib roast?” 

“Oh, you can have cube steaks or braised beef out 
of some of it and a terrific thick meaty soup from 
the rest of it. And I know you have room enough 
in your freezing compartment to store part of the 
meat for future reference.” 

“Tell me more!” 


SELECT A QUIET TIME 


Anne picked up the bluish-green ball of yarn. 
“First of all, don’t decide you want to try this roast 
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beef idea at 5 o’clock when the meat market is filled 


with customers who are saying, ‘I just don’t know 
what to have for dinner.’ It takes a few minutes to 
cut a standing rib to special order. As a starter, ask 
for a two-rib roast from the large end. Then ask 
Hank to cut you a roast that consists of just the eye 
of the meat—only the nice tender center part. If you 
give me a pencil and a scrap of paper, I’ll show you 
what I mean.” 

Still using the pencil as a pointer, she explained, 
“Now, see, after he removes the eye of the meat, ask 
him to cut off the shortribs—that’s for soup (or 
maybe he would rather cut off the shortribs first, I 
don’t know). Then you can use the tougher, heavier- 
fibered outside meat three ways: as cube steaks, 
rolled small pot roast, or for braising. If you want 
to braise the meat, take the tougher meat home and 
cut it across the grain (across the fibers, in other 
words) into strips or cubes. Then follow your favor- 
ite recipe for Strogonoff or braised sirloin tips. 


VARIETY, TOO 


“If you want to have cube steaks, he'll cut the 
meat into slices across the grain and run each piece 
twice through the cuber. And if it’s a pot roast you’re 
wanting, he’ll roll these tougher pieces together and 
tie them. The discarded bones, of course, also go into 
the soup. And, being a good meat cutter, Hank will 
put some of the fat from the original roast over the 
new small roast so that the meat will be nice and 
juicy.” 

“That’s an awful big chunk of protein to buy all 
at once. Don’t know that we can afford it.” 

“Of course you can.” Anne picked up the pencil 
again. “Look, just wait until standing rib roast (or 
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all it prime rib, if you want to) is on sale... say 75 
to 85 cents a pound. And for that price you not only 
get a wonderful roast but also quick steaks and soup 
and braising beef. How much do you pay for plain 
ground chuck?” 

“TI guess I’ve been paying around 85 cents.” 

“Not much difference, is there, because you are 
using the bones you’re buying for soup. Incidentally, 
you get more for your money if you buy the 10-inch- 
long “full” cut rather than the short 7-inch cut. And, 
as far as buying meat is concerned, you know the 
doctor said to eat all the protein we could to keep the 
weight down and keep building up our middle-aged 


tissues.” 
TOO MUCH REPETITION? 


“I’m going to try it, Anne. But, won’t we get 
awfully tired of beef, just beef and nothing else?” 

Anne picked up her knitting again. “Not nearly so 
tired as you do of a routine of hamburger patties and 
shoulder lamb chops—if I remember your earlier 
tune.” 

“O.K., you win. How do you go about braising 
the beef?” 

“Sometimes I cut the meat into thin strips (just 
the meat, no fat); but if I’m in a hurry I cut it into 
cubes—but it all ends up the same way. I use just 
the very smallest amount of oil, just enough to barely 
coat the bottom of the pan (remember 1 tablespoon 
of fat is worth 100 calories!) and brown the meat in 
this. Then I either sprinkle a package of dehydrated 
onion soup over it and pour in a couple of cups of 
water, or I use a can of onion soup. Then all you do 
is cover and cook as slowly as the traffic on the 
bridge on a holiday week end, or until the meat is 
tender. You don’t need salt because the onion soup 
does the seasoning job for you, unless, of course, you 
want to add a dash of Burgundy or claret. 


CANDLELIGHT AND WINE 


“Just before I light the candles, I stir in a small 
‘an of mushrooms (not a trace of fat in them) and 











either 1 cup cultured sour cream or 1 cup buttermilk 
(there are quite a few less calories in buttermilk than 
in sour cream). I may serve it over low calorie 
noodles, rice, or mashed potatoes (no butter added). 
And, I’ve discovered it puts on its best performance 
in a stage setting of flickering candles, brightly col- 
ored placemats, and sparkling wine glasses (only 
about 65 calories in a glass of wine).” 

“You would serve it up with candlelight!” 

“Why not? When the kids were growing up there 
wasn’t time to worry about candles and attractive 
centerpieces, but now we can catch up on all the 
things we never had time for—or thought we didn’t.” 

“You're right. There were a lot of things that ‘we 
didn’t have time for.’ But let’s get back to that 
braised beef—sounds like a lot of it; what do you 
do with what’s left over?” 


DAY AFTER TOMORROWS 


“Oh, that’s one of my ‘day after tomorrows.’ One 
of our favorites, in fact. I just cut the meat into even 
smaller pieces and put it and the gravy inside real 
thin French pancakes, roll them up and place them 
in my individual 6-inch baking dishes, sprinkle them 
with grated cheese, and reheat in less time than it 
takes to set the table. But believe me, I don’t serve 
this the very next night. The meat is cooked and will 
keep in the refrigerator.” 

“Give me the pencil, I want to jot that idea down. 
What else do you do with the leftover pancakes— 
you can’t make just 4 pancakes!” 

“No, and I don’t intend to. I make up a batch of 
them and freeze them with wax paper or foil between 
ach one. Then I can make a fancy main dish or a 
dessert anytime I’m in the mood.” 

‘For instance.” 

“Well, maybe I put a tuna or chicken filling inside 
them (both fillings are quick-out-of-a-can, I might 
add) and top with sour cream or cheese, or both, and 
bake. Or for dessert I may break up a chocolate 
candy bar for the filling, slip cover it with a pancake, 
heat just long enough to melt the chocolate, and 
serve quickly with whipped non-fat milk or sour 
cream (less calories than whipped cream, you know). 
Or sometimes I add some lemon and a bit of sugar 
to cottage cheese, wrap in the pancakes, brown them 
in a very little butter or margarine, and serve them 
up with apricot preserves or partially thawed frozen 
strawberries, to which I may add a bit of rum or rum 
flavoring. Or for the very simplest, fill pancakes with 
warm applesauce, roll, and top with cinnamon and 
brown sugar, and possibly some sour cream or 
yoghurt.” 
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“You’ve sold me. Where’s the pencil? What’s the 
recipe?” 
VERSATILE FRENCH PANCAKES 


Two eggs 
Y% teaspoon salt 
T cup milk 
% cup flour 


“Just beat together eggs, salt, milk, and flour. Let 
the batter stand until all the bubbles are out of it. 
Use a small gravy ladleful (2 to 3 tablespoons) of 
batter for each pancake. Put some butter or mar- 
garine in your 6- or 7-inch frying pan, heat, pour in 
the batter, and turn and tilt the pan until the batter 
covers the whole surface. Batter should be paper 
thin. Cook until golden brown on one side—you 
don’t have to turn them because they are cooked 
through when they are golden brown. I figure that 
there are more ways to prepare French pancakes 
than Scheherazade had stories! Well, at least 1 hun- 
dred and 1. What’s troubling you now? That pencil 
looks awfully busy.” 

“Same thing—menus. Suppose we have this roast 
beef for dinner Sunday. We could have braised beef 
for dinner Monday and then hot or cold roast with 
horseradish sauce on Tuesday. What do we do about 
Wednesday—the beef-filled pancakes?” 

“Why not save those for lunch or supper. With 
George home all the time, that meal is always a 


Look at all the meals you can get from a standing rib roast! 
This cut will give you roast or market steaks from the eye 





problem. You can use some of your cube steaks that 
way, too. Actually, you ought to have an abrupt 
change from beef in the middle of the week—how 
about liver or chicken? But do broil the liver, don’t 
fry it if you want to keep down the calories. Besides, 
I think liver tastes better when it is broiled. I just 
brush it lightly with oil so it won’t stick to the 
rack.” 

“Thursday—I suppose that’s soup day made with 
the shortribs and bones.” 

“Personally, I don’t think there is anything better 
on a cold night—good thick soup filled with all your 
favorite vegetables, sort of minestrone with meat. 
And don’t forget to get some grated Parmesan or 
Romano cheese, both to put in the soup and to park 
on top, and some crusty bread or rolls.” 

“Friday—I suppose that means fish. But somehow 
it is so uninteresting.” 

Anne folded up her knitting and stuck it into her 
bag. “I think fish cookery is a challenge. For one 
thing, most fish is so bland that you can step up the 
flavor so many ways. One of our favorites is fillets 
with shrimp sauce. I squeeze lemon juice over the 
fillets, any kind, spread with plenty of chopped 
parsley, roll them up, put them in a casserole, and 
cover them with a can of hot shrimp soup (the frozen 
kind), and bake for 20 minutes in a hot oven, 400°. 

“Now, get your coat and let’s go to the store—I’m 
hungry!” 


of the meat... cube steaks or pot roasts from the outside 
... short ribs from the end...and soup bones from the rest. 
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When AEROPLANES” 
toe FLIES - — 


— FOX-TROT — 


What Fond 


HAT WARM MEMORIES do the songs¢ 


these pages rekindle? 


These songs probably open the door to asso¢i 
tions that were pleasant, amusing or stimulating. 


Maybe you went to Atlantic City when “Meet ¥ 
on the Boardwalk, Dearie” was popular. Did ye 
propose to your sweetheart as you floated down th 
river to the romantic strains of “Spoon Time% 
Maybe you took an exciting airplane ride after hea 
ing “When Aeroplanes Get Common as Flies.” 
perhaps “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”’ reea 
fond memories of a lazy summer afternoon on the 
farm. 


Do you remember tapping your feet to “Daneé 
of the Demon”? And is there a “Girl in the Heart 
Maryland with a Heart That Belongs to Me”? 


Whatever the association with these songs, wed 
like to hear about it. 


To those who write us the most interesting lette 
(100 words or less) we will send a copy of the song 
and a check for $10. 


No letters can be returned, and the decision @ 
the editors will be final. Send all letters to Editoy 
HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market St., San Francis@ 
5, Calif, 
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Have you ever thought: 


Am | the only one 
to feel like this? 


OW DO YOU picture yourself in retirement? 

Do you imagine that you're basking in golden 

sunshine, living a life of idle happiness, and enjoying 

the admiration and envy of the “poor stiffs” who 
have to keep on working? 

Or do you see yourself living a cold, lonely life, 
beset by problems that threaten to smother you? 

Both views are unrealistic, of course. But there 
are certain problems you can predict in retirement 

.and much of your success will depend upon how 
you resolve them. 

You might wonder about your living arrangements 
and your social status. You might ponder your rela- 
tionships with younger people and with your spouse. 

To give you the best thinking on these and other 
vital questions, HARVEST YEARS has interviewed 
and gathered material from leading specialists and 
people living in retirement. Their answers will give 
you a clearer picture of what you can expect—and 
how you can solve—your problems in retirement. 


ATTITUDES IN RETIREMENT 
Q. What do people need and want in retirement? 


A. Theodore G. Klumpp, M.D., president, Winthrop 
Laboratories, says that “basically they want and 
need the same things as everyone—happiness and a 
fair measure of security . . . the experience of untold 
generations has shown that most human beings are 
not basically happy unless they have something use- 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Aspects of 
RETIREMENT 


ful to do, and this is particularly true of older indi- 
viduals. Youth can loaf, content with opiate dreams 
of future achievements. But as we grow older the 
realities of life are more clearly seen and less easily 
denied, and as we approach 50 and 60 we can no 
longer derive solace from pipe dreams of future 
achievements. Age plays for real stakes, not pas- 
time. Older persons must have something to do, and 
it must be real. And the most real thing we have to 
sustain us in this life of ours is useful work.” 


Q. What is a realistic view of retirement? 


A. Norman Reider, M.D., prominent California psy- 
chiatrist, says: “We should not visualize retirement 
as a life radiating contentment, peace or serenity. 
On the other hand, we shouldn’t start noticing every 
ache and pain and a decreased ability to enjoy life. 
Nor should we begin to vegetate and expect someone 
to take care of us. A realistic attitude, therefore, is 
that we are entering a new phase of living which 
has certain advantages and certain problems which 
we must solve.” 


Q. How can a person best prepare for retirement? 


A. Dr. Reider adds: “The best way of preparing for 
retirement is to look forward to the kind of life one 
wants to spend, then start striving toward that goal. 
Many people are too involved with daily routine to 
learn how to enjoy outside pleasures. However, with 
foresight and ability, one can plan any type of activ- 
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ity—whether it’s club work, hobbies, or a new busi- 
ness—that will increase your enjoyment of the lei- 
sure years. For in retirement you have the ability 
to learn and accept new ideas. Your outlook is 
broader and new horizons should open up. 


SOCIAL STATUS 
Q. How does retirement affect your social status? 


A. Paul V. Lemkau, M.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, writes: “Rare is the man who can look for- 
ward to the respectable position of ‘elder statesman.’ 
Most of us find satisfactions of our own making; we 
must be secure enough in our own enjoyments so we 
can get along on a somewhat reduced status in the 
community.” 


Q. What happens to friendships in retirement? 


A. Most retirees agree that it will be hard “keeping 
up with the Joneses.” However, if you have enough 
insight you can make friends to whom a retired 
status or reduced income will make no difference, 
or you can indulge in church or fraternal work where 
income is not important. Dr. Reider comments: 
“One should learn that true friendship is not de- 
pendent on one’s income. True friends can be friends 
regardless of one’s economic status.” 


Q. Can you be socially effective in retirement? 


A. Most authorities agree that when your mind and 
body are free from the stresses of youth, you will be 
able to concentrate and focus your effort, and you 
will be socially more effective. They say you are 
capable of greater sincerity and genuineness and 
can have a truer devotion to people and principles. 
Events and objects formerly insignificant can form 
a great new world for appreciation. 


LIVING IN RETIREMENT 


Q. What living arrangements are best in retire- 
ment? 


A. Edgar Munter, M.D., a leading specialist in 
aging, states: “If you are healthy, you are probably 
better off living independent of your children. Most 
well adjusted people like to live by themselves. They 
do not need the presence of children or grandchil- 
dren to feel loved or wanted.” 

However, experts point out that this does not 
mean you should cut yourself off from your family. 
They say you should not be ashamed to acknowl- 
edge that you still need friends and relatives .. . 
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and that if a tragedy should strike, you shouldn’t 
let pride and vanity stand in your way to receive 
whatever sipport is necessary. 

Dr. Reider adds: “Whether you stay where you 
have been living most of your life or move, is not 
important. It is what you intend to do that counts. 
It is almost an art to be able to retire and keep your- 
self happy doing nothing.” 


ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
YOUNGER PEOPLE 


Q. What are the differences in attitude between 
young and old? 


A. Most psychologists emphasize the difference in 
attitudes between young and old by pointing out 
that younger people tend to be wrapped up in their 
own pursuits and are basically self-centered, while 
older persons are usually more outgoing and gen- 
erously disposed toward the younger generation. 


Q. Is there likely to be friction between young 
and old? 


A. Maurice E. Linden, M.D., Director of Mental 
Health, Philadelphia, suggests that the fact younger 
people are egocentric means they don’t seem to ap- 
preciate the wisdom and knowledge of the older per- 
son. Thus, a “civil war” often develops between 
young and old—usually causing the older person to 
retreat. 

In some cases the younger person might develop 
“guilt feelings” and pamper the older person. But 
this can also cause strife and resentment. The older 
person may react by adopting a firm, unyielding at- 
titude on many points. This stubbornness can cause 
other irritations that can drive an ever-widening 
wedge between young and old. 


Q. Are there any problems when a man retires and 
leaves his business to his sons? 


A. One psychiatrist tells of the case of a man who 
had worked hard and built a very fine business. As 
he reached his late sixties, his wife and sons urged 
him to retire and enjoy himself. 

But he found vacations were painful and he had 
to get back in harness. He finally became so irritable 
that his wife sent him to see a psychiatrist. The doc- 
tor brought out the fact that while the man was 
superficially proud of his sons and felt they were 
quite capable, he resented turning over a ready-made 
business and the profits he had worked so hard for. 
He didn’t realize that his smoldering resentment 
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Have you ever thought: 


Am | the only one 
to feel like this? 


OW DO YOU picture yourself in retirement? 

Do you imagine that you’re basking in golden 

sunshine, living a life of idle happiness, and enjoying 

the admiration and envy of the “poor stiffs” who 
have to keep on working? 

Or do you see yourself living a cold, lonely life, 
beset by problems that threaten to smother you? 

Both views are unrealistic, of course. But there 
are certain problems you can predict in retirement 

.and much of your success will depend upon how 
vou resolve them. 

You might wonder about your living arrangements 
and your social status. You might ponder your rela- 
tionships with younger people and with your spouse. 

To give you the best thinking on these and other 
vital questions, HARVEST YEARS has interviewed 
and gathered material from leading specialists and 
people living in retirement. Their answers will give 
vou a clearer picture of what you can expect—and 
how you can solve—your problems in retirement. 


ATTITUDES IN RETIREMENT 


Q. What do people need and want in retirement? 


A. Theodore G. Klumpp, M.D., president, Winthrop 
Laboratories, says that “basically they want and 
need the same things as everyone—happiness and a 
fair measure of security . . . the experience of untold 
generations has shown that most human beings are 
not basically happy unless they have something use- 
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ful to do, and this is particularly true of older indi- 
viduals. Youth can loaf, content with opiate dreams 
of future achievements. But as we grow older the 
realities of life are more clearly seen and less easily 
denied, and as we approach 50 and 60 we can no 
longer derive solace from pipe dreams of future 
achievements. Age plays for real stakes, not pas- 
time. Older persons must have something to do, and 
it must be real. And the most real thing we have to 
sustain us in this life of ours is useful work.” 


Q. What is a realistic view of retirement? 


A. Norman Reider, M.D., prominent California psy- 
chiatrist, says: “We should not visualize retirement 
as a life radiating contentment, peace or serenity. 
On the other hand, we shouldn’t start noticing every 
ache and pain and a decreased ability to enjoy life. 
Nor should we begin to vegetate and expect someone 
to take care of us. A realistic attitude, therefore, is 
that we are entering a new phase of living which 
has certain advantages and certain problems which 
we must solve.” 


Q. How can a person best prepare for retirement? 


A. Dr. Reider adds: “The best way of preparing for 
retirement is to look forward to the kind of life one 
wants to spend, then start striving toward that goal. 
Many people are too involved with daily routine to 
learn how to enjoy outside pleasures. However, with 
foresight and ability, one can plan any type of activ- 
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ity—whether it’s club work, hobbies, or a new busi- 
ness—that will increase your enjoyment of the lei- 
sure years. For in retirement you have the ability 
to learn and accept new ideas. Your outlook is 
broader and new horizons should open up. 


SOCIAL STATUS 
Q. How does retirement affect your social status? 


A. Paul V. Lemkau, M.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, writes: “Rare is the man who can look for- 
ward to the respectable position of ‘elder statesman.’ 
Most of us find satisfactions of our own making; we 
must be secure enough in our own enjoyments so we 
can get along on a somewhat reduced status in the 
community.” 


Q. What happens to friendships in retirement? 


A. Most retirees agree that it will be hard “keeping 
up with the Joneses.” However, if you have enough 
insight you can make friends to whom a retired 
status or reduced income will make no difference, 
or you can indulge in church or fraternal work where 
income is not important. Dr. Reider comments: 
“One should learn that true friendship is not de- 
pendent on one’s income. True friends can be friends 
regardless of one’s economic status.” 


Q. Can you be socially effective in retirement? 


A. Most authorities agree that when your mind and 
body are free from the stresses of youth, you will be 
able to concentrate and focus your effort, and you 
will be socially more effective. They say you are 
capable of greater sincerity and genuineness and 
can have a truer devotion to people and principles. 
Events and objects formerly insignificant can form 
a great new world for appreciation. 


LIVING IN RETIREMENT 


Q. What living arrangements are best in retire- 
ment? 


A. Edgar Munter, M.D., a leading specialist in 
aging, states: “If you are healthy, you are probably 
better off living independent of your children. Most 
well adjusted people like to live by themselves. They 
do not need the presence of children or grandchil- 
dren to feel loved or wanted.” 

However, experts point out that this does not 
mean you should cut yourself off from your family. 
They say you should not be ashamed to acknowl- 
edge that you still need friends and relatives... 
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and that if a tragedy should strike, you shouldn’t 
let pride and vanity stand in your way to receive 
whatever sipport is necessary. 

Dr. Reider adds: “Whether you stay where you 
have been living most of your life or move, is not 
important. It is what you intend to do that counts. 
It is almost an art to be able to retire and keep your- 
self happy doing nothing.” 


ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
YOUNGER PEOPLE 


Q. What are the differences in attitude between 
young and old? 


A. Most psychologists emphasize the difference in 
attitudes between young and old by pointing out 
that younger people tend to be wrapped up in their 
own pursuits and are basically self-centered, while 
older persons are usually more outgoing and gen- 
erously disposed toward the younger generation. 


Q. Is there likely to be friction between young 
and old? 


A. Maurice E. Linden, M.D., Director of Mental 
Health, Philadelphia, suggests that the fact younger 
people are egocentric means they don’t seem to ap- 
preciate the wisdom and knowledge of the older per- 
son. Thus, a “civil war” often develops between 
voung and old—usually causing the older person to 
retreat. 

In some cases the younger person might develop 
“guilt feelings” and pamper the older person. But 
this can also cause strife and resentment. The older 
person may react by adopting a firm, unyielding at- 
titude on many points. This stubbornness can cause 
other irritations that can drive an ever-widening 
wedge between young and old. 


Q. Are there any problems when a man retires and 
leaves his business to his sons? 


A. One psychiatrist tells of the case of a man who 
had worked hard and built a very fine business. As 
he reached his late sixties, his wife and sons urged 
him to retire and enjoy himself. 

But he found vacations were painful and he had 
to get back in harness. He finally became so irritable 
that his wife sent him to see a psychiatrist. The doc- 
tor brought out the fact that while the man was 
superficially proud of his sons and felt they were 
quite capable, he resented turning over a ready-made 
business and the profits he had worked so hard for. 
He didn’t realize that his smoldering resentment 
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held him back from letting go of his business. 
Once he saw the point he retired gracefully, leav- 
ing the field to his sons. He was able to travel and 
participate in civic activities without feeling he had 
to run down to open the business every morning. 


MARITAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Q. What happens to marital relations in retire- 
ment? 


A. Joseph H. Peck, M.D., in his book, “All About 
Men,” writes (somewhat with tongue in cheek): “At 
this time, examine your conjugal relationship a bit 
more closely, remembering that you are no longer 
the answer to a maiden’s prayer. If you think you 
are indispensable, it may jar you to know that, once 
you are gone, a fat wheezy little dog or a mangy old 
cat will replace you as the beneficiary of her mater- 
nal instincts . . . Now, then, is the time for you to 
think back to your wedding vows when you prom- 
ised to cherish her. Revive all the tricks of your 
courtship which have lain dormant for forty years. 
Praise her cooking, admire her hair-do, buy her sur- 
prise presents and be as gentle with her as you were 
before marriage.” 


Q. Does sexual interest decline in later years? 


A. Studies have shown that while sexual interest 
tends to decline in later years, many men and women 
are sexually active well into their eighties and 
beyond. 

Doctors point out that there is no basis in the the- 
ory that the menopause puts an end to sexual activ- 
ity or interest. Dr. Reider states: “If it is so for a 
particular person, it is so because that person wants 
it to be so, and has prepared for it psychologically.” 


Q. Is sex damaging in later years? 


A. Dr. Reider comments: “The myth that sexual 
activity in the aged is damaging to health is very 
similar to the one that holds it is damaging in youth. 
Except in some kinds of physical disorders—such as 
some heart diseases—there is no evidence that sexual 
activities are harmful to health. As a matter of fact, 
many people in advanced years consider their con- 
tinued interests in sexual activities as a rounding 
out of their interest in life. 

“On the other hand, it is true that there are some 
people who push themselves into sexual activities 
at an advanced age, just to prove they are young 
again. This, of course, is as self-deceptive as reject- 
ing sex.” 
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Q. How about remarrying in later years? 


A. Many psychologists say it is unfortunate that 
there are influences holding a person back from re- 
marrying in later life, if the person has lost a spouse. 
Dr. Reider adds: “If an older person has need for 
companionship in later years, it should be all right 
to get married.” 


PRODUCTIVE LEISURE 
Q. What is the best way to spend leisure time? 


A. Most authorities agree that the best way to 
spend leisure time is with productivity, activity, cre- 


-ativity—anything you can make yourself do that is 


stimulating. In some persons this can be golf or a 
hobby like photography. In others it may have to be 
some sort of volunteer work or working on a commu- 
nity project. 


Q. Can we learn how to do new things in retire- 
ment? 


A. Dr. Edgar Munter explains: “The one organ we 
can depend upon to last us into old age is the brain. 
Most people have no idea of the capabilities of their 
brain. Even at 80 your brain can learn at the speed 
of a 13-year-old—and that’s darn fast. There are 
many ways you can use your brain in old age—at 
adult education classes, hobbies, work, etc. A healthy 
brain is kept healthy by constant use.” 


Q. Is it better to engage in activities with a group 
or alone? 


A. Most retired persons say they prefer the stimula- 
tion of group activity to get them started in hobbies, 
adult recreation and travel. Most communities offer 
Senior Centers (see story, page 3) with facilities for 
recreation, social exchange and hobby training. 


Q. What would be an effective program for enjoy- 
ing retirement? 


A. Dr. Maurice Linden offers this 10-point program: 
. Continue to develop your resources. 

. Increase your social effectiveness. 

. Enjoy your wisdom. 

Carry forward the torch of human progress. 
. Externalize your interests. 

. Place your values in quality. 

Don’t be a spendthrift of time. 

. Make your human relationships durable. 

. Exercise judicious independence. 

. Don’t emphasize dependence. 
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SCOUTS 


“On my honor | will try 
To do my duty to God and my country, 
To help others at all times, 

To obey the Girl Scout Laws.” 


HE GIRL SCOUT PROMISE above has 

helped many girls grow into responsible adults. 
This way of life is a reality because of the devotion 
of over 600,000 men and women who are finding 
pleasure—and the chance to pass along skills and 
ideals—by serving as Girl Scout volunteers. 

One such volunteer, Mrs. Henry Hauser, formed 
her first troop 30 years ago when some under-priv- 
ileged girls wanted to become scouts, but couldn’t 
because there weren’t any troops in the area. 

“My daughter was in the Girl Scouts,” recalls 
Mrs. Hauser, “and I knew how much it meant to 
her. So I decided that these girls should also have 
the chance to learn the Scouts’ way of life.” 

Her troop was an instant success, and the girls 
rewarded her by carrying the principles of scouting 
into their adult life. Today, many a happy housewife 
is grateful to Mrs. Hauser for bringing love and sta- 
bility into her life. 

Mrs. Hauser’s talents as a leader were recognized; 
she became a camp counselor and rose through the 
ranks to become a training committee chairman. 

One of her most rewarding experiences came about 
15 years ago when the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd asked her to continue with a troop for girls who 
were sent there by the court. The girls are confined 
and many restrictions are placed on the scouting 
program. Outdoor activity is limited, but Mrs. 
Hauser has done her best to teach them campcraft 
and nature lore. Some of the girls are restless and 
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It takes so little to bring a smile. Mrs. G. W. Schulz is shar- 
ing a secret of her own life with crippled children, so they, 
too, may know the rewards of the Girl Scout way of life. 


quickly ruffled. But “Hermit Thrush” (Scout lead- 
ers have animal or bird names) keeps a stable and 
devoted hand on the troop. 

As one of them says: “Hermit Thrush loves us 
but won’t let us get away with anything.” 

Mrs. Hauser explains: “One thing I’ve learned is 
that you have to generally love girls and not pre- 
judge them. Also, you must set high standards which 
will earn their respect and cooperation.” 

The girls have shown their appreciation for Scout- 
ing by donating 25 cents out of the $1 they earn 
each month to support their troop. Besides this, they 
help in many service projects, such as making dress- 
ings for hospitals and decorating tuberculosis wards. 

“Scouting has helped give these girls a way of 
life,” says Mrs. Hauser. It has given them ideals and 
standards to live by. Every time I hear from one of 
my girls or know they are happy and content, I feel 
that I have earned my way in this world.” 


ECHOING SENTIMENTS 


These sentiments are echoed in the hearts and 
minds of thousands of other men and women who 
keep Girl Scouting alive by helping with mailings, 
tabulating, keeping records, working as camp coun- 
selors, and in hundreds of other vital jobs. 

There are women like Mrs. G. W. Schulz (“Tow- 
hee” is her Scout name) who is sharing a secret of 
her own life with hundreds of other girls. 



















Although girls at the Convent of Good Shepherd are con- 
fined, Mrs. Henry Hauser teaches campcraft— and ideals 
and principles by which girls grow into responsible adults. 


Many years ago Mrs. Schulz underwent a serious 
operation from which she was not expected to re- 
cover. She was feeling so bad that she was “not fit 
to live with.” 

Looking for something to take her mind off her 
problems, she came across a Girl Scout handbook. 
She slowly turned the pages, absorbing the ideals 
and principles. Then she made a decision: here was 
something to live for; not only did she admire the 
Scouting idea, but she would do her best to pass it 
along to other girls. 

She became a troop leader in hopes that she could 
do something for handicapped children—youngsters 
who had to get their minds off themselves. 

The idea of adapting the Girl Scout program to 
handicapped children was untried in that day, and 
she had to wait until... 

“T was studying a handicraft project when the 
phone rang. It was one of the Scout leaders asking 
me to lunch with another woman. I was tempted to 
tell her “No’-—I wanted to keep on with my handi- 
craft project in the hopes I could use it some day. 

“But I went. As we finished our lunch the other 
lady, who turned out to be one of the administrators 
of a Shriners’ hospital, turned to me and said: ‘How 
would you like to start a Scout troop for the girls 
at our hospital?’ 

“My answer came in tears of joy.” 

It was hard setting up the program to fit the needs 
of the children. Most of them can’t use their arms 
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and legs, so this prevents active games. Even the 
opening and closing ceremonies present problems. 
Some of the girls can’t salute, and others are bedrid- 
den and can’t join hands for the final hymn. But 
“Towhee” just pushes the beds together so the girls 
‘an touch each other, or she runs a piece of string 
between the beds. 

Much of the program consists of word games, rid- 
dles and handicraft. The girls do what they like to 
do, such as making bookmarks or doing simple 
sewing. 

Whenever possible, she helps the girls meet re- 
quirements for Girl Scout “Proficiency Awards.” 
She recalls the time when she was putting one girl 
through the tests for a Hostess Badge. 

Mrs. Schulz had brought a tablecloth, silver and 
china so the girl could set a table. But when it came 
time to do this, the girl just stared at the settings. 

Mrs. Schulz asked: ‘“What’s wrong, Gloria, are 
you afraid?” 

The little girl replied: “No, we just never had a 
table set at our house. Mommy gets the food in bags 
and puts it on the table and we just grab.” 

But “Towhee” taught this little girl and many 
others like her to set tables. And the youngsters 
make a special point of thanking Mrs. Schulz for 
showing them a new way of life. 

“The main thing that Scouting has done for these 
girls is to broaden their horizons and to get their 
minds off themselves. I know how important it was 
to me when I was ill, and I’m thankful whenever 
Scouting brings a smile to a little girl’s face.” 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


Working with handicapped children or being a 
leader of an active troop is only one of the ways men 
and women help the Girl Scouts. 

There are many women who work in Girl Scout 
offices putting out bulletins, stamping envelopes, 
helping with mailings. 

Then there are women who are working as con- 
sultants for the Girl Scout “Proficiency Award” pro- 
gram, where girls meet certain requirements in Citi- 
zenship, Public Service, Nature, Conservation, Arts, 
Dancing and Home Economics. 

All types of skills are needed. There are women 
who are teaching intricate needlework; others how 
to raise a herb garden; one lady who has a collection 
of lamps and another who is an expert at making 
quilts are finding eager audiences in their Girl Scout 
troops. 

Girls want to learn how to cook, sew, manage a 
household, garden, build fires, explore nature, swim, 
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A song lifts hearts and takes your mind off yourself — 
especially if you're a little girl who can’t take part in 
active games. These youngsters at the Shriners Hospital 


practice first aid. They want to sculpture, paint, de- 
sign, write, take and develop pictures. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


They want to do the things you know how to do. 
And working with these youngsters gives you a 
chance to pass along your skills or enthusiasms. 
You'll be setting the stage for an even more dramatic 
performance. For when a girl studies nature, she is 
not‘just learning about leaves—she is taking a step 
toward appreciating all living things. “Homemak- 
ing” is not just cooking and decorating, but building 
the spirit of a real home. 

If you like committee work, there is plenty to do. 
Many Girl Scouts’ activities are organized by com- 
mittees. There are those for organizing Scout troops 

. camp development and promotion . . . health 
and safety ... finance ... membership—you name it. 

You can do administrative, office or contact work, 
depending upon your interests and the amount of 
time you’d like to spend. And if you’re outdoors 
inclined, there are summer camps which need lead- 
ers, counselors and volunteer help. 

Then you can provide transportation to and from 
meetings, and get your friends and husbands inter- 
ested in Scouting. 

Did you know there are over 40,000 men in Girl 
Scouting? Just as a father can be a hero to his 
daughter, he can be a knight in shining armor to a 
Girl Scout, whether his daughter or not. 
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substitute handicraft, word games, riddles and songs for 
the more active parts of the Girl Scouting program. But 
they’re Scouts in every way, passing many tests. 


Many men’s groups sponsor Girl Scout troops and 
provide meeting space. And when it comes to camp- 
ing, many a man likes to show his knowledge, 
whether it’s helping select a campsite or raising 
shelters. 

Yes, a man’s hobby can certainly fit into Gil 
Scouting. 

Of course, there are many more men who are ac- 
tive in Boy Scout work. We’ll tell you what some of 
these men are doing and some of the other volunteer 
opportunities in Boy Scouting in a future issue of 


HARVEST YEARS. 
SIGNING UP FOR ACTIVITIES 


How can you sign up for Scouting activities? 

Most towns and cities have troops, so you can 
contact a local Scout leader or Scout Council office. 

Talk with these people and see what type of work 
you'd like to do. Age is no barrier, and you can put 
in as much time as you want. Also, you can find 
hours suited to your schedule. 

The only requirements are that you have an hon- 
est desire to work with or for children and that you 
believe in the Scouting principles of good character 
and religious tolerance. 

You'll gain the rewards of learning new skills, mak- 
ing new friends and developing new interests. And 
you'll see your ideals and skills used to help growing 
youngsters. 















Asthetic appeal is not overlooked in low cost public hous- 
ing. This project in San Francisco’s Chinatown enhances 
the Oriental surroundings. 


[' TOOK ONLY half-an-hour to complete the ap- 

plication. When the couple did so, they had made 
a dream come true—a clean, safe, respectable place 
to live at a price they could afford. 

This dream has come true for almost two million 
persons in all parts of the United States. More than 
100,000 of them are senior citizens. These are the 
tenants in low-rent public housing provided by local 
housing authorities, with the financial and technical 
assistance of the Public Housing Administration. 

Since the passage of the basic legislation in 1937, 
nearly half a million dwellings have been provided 
for families of low income who are unable to pur- 
chase or rent standard housing in the private market. 

Under the low-rent program, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes loans to local authorities to aid in plan- 
ning, selecting sites, and constructing housing units 
for low-income families, including single elderly per- 
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LOW | COST 


PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


Here is decent, respectable 
housing at a price you can 


afford... 


sons. The local housing authority repays all Federal 
loans plus interest by selling bonds. Rents are kept 
at a low level by annual Federal subsidy. 

All this means rent payment within the incomes 
of elderly persons. Usually, rents are about one- 
fourth to one-fifth of income. In 1959, families who 
lived in public housing units had a median income 
of $1,375 per year and paid a median rent of around 
$30 per month. Income determines the amount of 
rent, not the space required. 

Local housing authorities set the requirements for 
tenancy, as well as the amount of rent to be paid. 
Generally speaking, these public housing units are 
available to family groups, 1.e., two or more persons 
related by blood or marriage. A single person who 
has reached retirement age as specified in the Social 
Security Act (65 for men, 62 for women, and 50 for 
disabled persons) is also eligible under the Federal 
law. Of course, the remaining member of a tenant 
family is permitted to continue in occupancy. 

Other eligibility requirements include: 

(1) The family’s net income, less authorized ex- 
emptions, must not exceed the approved admission 
income limits. 

(2) The family must either be living in substand- 
ard housing or be without housing, or about to be 
without housing through no fault of its own. 

Veterans, servicemen, and elderly families are ex- 
empt from the last requirement. In addition, a local 
housing authority may establish other requirements 
such as length of residence in the community and a 
limitation on family assets. 
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Homey, comfortable interiors grace apartments in Victoria 

Plaza, one of San Antonio’s most appealing residences. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN YOUR AREA 


As most people tend to want to remain in areas 
where they have lived a long time, public housing 
is located near established population centers, rather 
than in selected retirement locations. 

Here are some examples of public housing devel- 
opments across the country: 

San Antonio- Some 260 persons over 61 are now 
living in a nine-story public housing apartment 
building, Victoria Plaza apartments. It is one of the 
most comfortable residences in the city. 

Outstanding features of this development include 
special safety and livability features built into the 
185 apartments, and about $40,000 worth of art 
work for decorative effect. 

All doors are extra wide. Latches and levels re- 
place doorknobs for easier opening. Shelves and light 
fixtures are within easy reach. Special timing devices 
on self-service elevators enable the slowest residents 
to use them. 

Everything in each apartment is on the same level 
... in fact, there is not a single step or threshold in 
the entire building. The bathrooms have showers 
with comfortable redwood seats instead of tubs, tem- 
pered glass doors that won’t break, emergency bells, 
infrared lamps in the ceiling for heat, non-slip floors 
and grab bars at varying angles. 

In the kitchens, all cabinets and shelves are within 
arm’s reach. The refrigerators are on foot-high plat- 
forms to prevent stooping. Electric stoves and din- 
ing spaces are nearby. A window next to the table 
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Some $40,000 worth of art work decorates lobbies and 
courtyards. 


permits a person eating alone to gaze outside. 

And the outside is worth looking at. A ceramic 
sculptural group of figures adorns a fountain in 
the patio. Another series of three mosaic murals in 
bright colors flank the main entrance, which is within 
walking distance of the downtown area. 

Cleveland—The Golden Age Center—with 104 
units—was among the first public housing develop- 
ments designed with special thought for the elderly. 
Its tower apartments have homes for couples or can 
be converted to two units for single persons. On the 
ground floor are club and craft rooms for such activ- 
ities as painting, ceramics, public speaking and music 
appreciation. Television, a hi-fi set, card games and 
a pool table are available. 

New York—Among many housing units are the 
Vladeck Houses. Here, single persons as well as fami- 
lies live in neat apartments and enjoy recreational 
activities directed by the Henry Street Settlement 
House. As one of the residents explains: “There's 
not a thing we can complain of; plenty of hot water, 
no coal to shovel—we get along with the neighbors, 
and the girls in the rent office are just as nice as 
can be.” 

Somerville, Mass.—Somerville was the first city 
in the Nation to have a development solely and spe- 
cifically for the elderly, under the 1956 Housing Act. 

When Highland Garden Apartments were built, 
there were more than 500 applications for the 42 
apartments for which the local ,housing authority 
receives minimum monthly rentals of $33. 

Residents live in roomy apartments with individ- 
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Recreation rooms are featured in most housing projects. 
These rooms offer painting, ceramics, music, television, 
hi-fi sets, card games and pool tables. 


These bathrooms have showers with comfortable redwood 
seats instead of tubs, tempered glass doors that won't 
break, emergency bells, infra-red lamps in the ceiling for 
heat, non-slip floors and grab bars at varying angles. 


ual balconies off the living room, providing imposing 
views. The apartments consist of a combination liv- 
ing-dining room, a cabinet lined kitchen area with 
electric stove, refrigerator, and a safety sprinkler sys- 
tem; a bedroom with emergency buzzer system and 
bathroom with horizontal and vertical grab bars, 
There is ample storage and closet space, sliding door 
closets in the bedroom, a linen closet, guest closet 
and storage area. 


Toledo—The opening of Spieker Terrace had a 
heartwarming touch for at least one couple. Both 
in their 70’s, the man had a stroke that confined him 
to a wheelchair. His wife could not care for him in 
their two-story house, in which they had enjoyed a 
long, companionable life. So he had to go to a rest 
home and she had to live with their son. 

But when Spieker Terrace opened up, it was a per- 
fect place to reunite the separated couple. There 
were no stairways, and wide doors opened on ramps 
to sidewalks. Thus, the wife could easily care for her 
husband in their new apartment. 

Spieker Terrace covers about three acres with 44 
one-bedroom apartments for couples and six effi- 
ciency apartments for single persons. Each dwelling 
is fireproof and equipped with an electric range, an 
electric refrigerator, individual gas-fired space and 
water heaters, a bathtub with built-in seats and a 
wall-mounted hand rail. Inside mail delivery through 
a slot prevents the loss of pension checks, the prin- 
cipal source of income of the occupants. 

Each unit has a nicely landscaped front and rear 
yard. Concrete sidewalks are rough-finished to pro- 
vide safe footing. A centrally located laundry room is 
equipped with two automatic washers and dryers, 
and garbage is disposed of in rodent-proof cans sunk 
in concrete. 

In all, Spieker Terrace looks like a private develop- 
ment. Yet the average rent is only $35 a month, all 
utilities included. 

San Francisco—There are two trends in public 
housing in this cosmopolitan city—units are being 
planned to fit neighborhood patterns in small clus- 
ters throughout the city, and units are being built 
to fit in with existing facilities. 

Thus, in San Francisco’s Chinatown, the Ping 
Yuen extension will incorporate design features ap- 
pealing to the cultural background of the Chinese, 
and further maintain Chinatown as a cultural unit. 

In an addition to another project, Yerba Buena 
Plaza in the city’s Western Addition Renewal Area, 
84 apartments of a total of 211 now under construc- 
tion are designated and designed for elderly occu- 
pancy, with an equal number which can be adapted 
readily to needs of older residents. 
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At the same time, the San Francisco Housing Au- 
thority is constructing an activity center exclusively 
to meet the recreational, social and counselling needs 
of senior citizens, to also serve those living in the 
608-unit project built five years ago, and other older 
residents of the area. 

Redlands, Calif.—Twenty units for senior citizens 
are being constructed simultaneously with a larger 
project for other families. Built as one-story du- 
plexes, the Redlands program will be so arranged 
as to give its occupants the daily option of separate 
access or association with the larger project. 

And so it goes. All across the country new units 
are springing up in the cities above and in hundreds 
of other communities. How popular is public hous- 
ing? In many communities the waiting list is three 
times the number of units available or on the draw- 
ing boards. 


APPLYING FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


How does one apply for public housing? The best 
way is to look up in your local telephone directory 
the office of the local Housing Authority. Ask if there 
is a local public housing project and what are the re- 
quirements. If you can’t find the right number, you 
can check (by writing or phone call) the nearest re- 
gional office of the Public Housing Administration. 

The PHA has offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, New York, Puerto Rico, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C. In total they cover all parts of 
the United States. 

When you apply, there is no red tape, embarrass- 
ing questions, or involved “means test.” An applica- 
tion can be completed within half-an-hour and—if 
there is a vacancy—occupancy is almost immediate. 

While there might be waiting lists in many areas, 
steps are being taken to increase housing for the 
elderly. The Public Housing Administration has re- 
cently appointed Mrs. Mary Cleverley as Assistant 
Commissioner on Housing for the Elderly. Mrs. 
Cleverley recently completed a study of housing for 
the elderly in nine Western European countries. 

She has been on a tour of major cities to explain 
the program under which local housing authorities 
may obtain federal assistance in constructing and 
operating rental housing for single elderly persons 
and families of two or more related persons in lower 
income brackets. 

So if you are worried about housing in retirement, 
low-rent public housing could be the answer. If you 
have any questions on this or any other housing 
problems, please write to Editor, HARVEST 
YEARS, 681 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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What Federal Aids 
Are Available 


for Housing? 


Basic authority for Federal aids for hous- 
ing the elderly is contained in the Housing Acts 


of 1956 and 1959 which include provisions to: 


@ Assist older people to finance the purchase 
of homes of their own. 


®@ Assist the financing of rental housing proj- 
ects specifically designed for the elderly. 


@ Insure mortgages for the financing of skilled 
nursing homes operated for profit. 


@ Make low-rent public housing more readily 
available to older persons of low income 
and permit the provision of units specif- 
ically designed for the elderly. 


@ Make direct Federal loans to corporate non- 
profit sponsors for rental housing for the 
elderly in the lower-middle income group. 


Responsibility for administration of pro- 
grams covering the first three items is vested 
in the Federal Housing Administration. The 
Public Housing Administration is responsible 
for administering the low-rent public housing 
program for the elderly. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
Division of Housing for the Elderly adminis- 
ters the direct loan program. In addition, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association is au- 
thorized to provide a secondary market for 
FHA-insured mortgages for housing the el- 
derly. 

In future issues of HARVEST YEARS we 
will cover each of these programs—and what 


they mean to you. 















By RUTH WILKINSON 
<4 OTHER, YOU CAN’T go alone, especially 


at your age!” 

So cried my children and grandchildren when I 
(in my 60’s) decided to barge off alone on a travel 
spree. For once the travel bug has bit, you just can’t 
help but go. 

Every year I make a trip alone. And so far I 
haven’t been robbed (cheated a bit, maybe) or been 
lonely. I came back with a storehouse of memories 
and enough reading I want to do on places I’ve been 
to hold me until an insidious something creeps into 
my thoughts asking “What new countries can you 
explore?” 

There are certain requisites for traveling alone, 
so look at yourself honestly and make sure you want 
to do it. The “can do it” is no problem, as there are 
many travel bargains. 

However, one thing you should be able to enjoy 
is a good book. You don’t go out every evening at 
home, so why should you expect to do so while trav- 
eling? And it’s a good idea to be able to crawl into 
bed after a busy day of sightseeing. 

You must be willing to be an onlooker and have 
fun watching and not participating. Above all, you 
should have the ability to be interested in other 
people. It’s no problem meeting people—the lone 
person has 50 times more opportunity to meet people 
when traveling than in a group or even with one 
other person. It’s been my experience and good for- 
tune that the people of foreign countries seem to 
feel they must make a single traveler enjoy their 
country. Literally, I’ve never been in a country 
alone and not been invited into the homes of people 
living there. 

I remember being on a train in Luxembourg and 
talking to a couple of cute youngsters who were try- 
ing to say a few words in English. The parents en- 
tered into the attempted conversation and for the 
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four days I was in Luxembourg I was not only in- 
vited for dinner and to their Aunt’s home but also 
driven all over the Grand Duchy. In Belgium a 
couple took pity on me eating alone in a restaurant 
and invited me to their table. I invited them to my 
hotel for cocktails, etc., and the next visit to Bel- 
gium I spent five days as their house guest. 

In my travels this year I met a young Arab doc- 
tor who was eager to talk about the States—conse- 
quently I had three delightful and fascinating trips 
in Lebanon as his guest. He teaches at the American 
School of Medicine. 

So it goes. One of the very interesting things when 
you reach the Harvest Years is that you can talk with 
anyone without complications. As my daughter so 
frequently tells me: “It’s alright for you, mother, 
but I can’t speak to people—particularly young men 
—not at my age!” 

I guess that’s true. But I have discovered that 
there are a great many eager-to-learn-about-America 
young men who welcome the chance of talking and 
oftimes practicing their English. So it was on the 
Spanish freighter which I took to the Canary Islands 
two years ago and discovered as the ship was about 
to sail that not only was I the only woman aboard 
but the only passenger—and the only person who 
spoke English! But never have I been so thoroughly 
spoiled or had such a beautiful trip; I learned Spanish 
and the ship’s officers learned English. 

Another reason I prefer to travel alone is that I’m 
only able to travel by pinching pennies hard all year, 
and I’m just selfish enough to appreciate how hard 
it has been to accumulate those pennies, to want to 
be able to go where I want to... when I want to... 
and enjoy it in my own peculiar way. 


GETTING HELP ON THE SCENE 


I'll admit that travel agencies could probably 
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strangle me, but from long experience—and learning 
the hard way—I've come to the conclusion that the 
local travel agencies of the various countries can do 
a better on-the-spot job for me than any agency 
setting some 5,000 miles and more away. 

The local travel agencies are versed in the new 
hotels, what ones have run down, new ways of trans- 
portation, etc. There are some excellent agencies, 
notably CIT in Italy (which also has representatives 
in most European countries), A.T.E.S.A. in Spain, 
Greek Tourist Department in Athens, Irish Tourist 
Department in Dublin, and many others. In fact, 
most countries which have tourists do have such a 
State bureau. These tourist departments are also 
very helpful in letting you know local places of in- 
terest. 

American Express and Cook’s are always reliable 
on-the-spot agencies and I have invariably found 
them most courteous in handling my mail, even if 
they weren’t booking me. 

I also found that the airlines can be—and are— 
most helpful in every way. I recall arriving in Hol- 
land late one night in early September. A travel 
agency had booked me at a very bad and dirty hotel. 
The next morning I went down to KLM and an- 
nounced that I was leaving Amsterdam unless they 
could find a better place for me to stay. A survey of 
all the hotels showed “No rooms available.” I was 
about to give up and leave when they asked me if I 
would object to staying in a private home. I assured 
them I'd be delighted if the room was clean and 
comfortable. They secured me a charming room with 
a private bath and fireplace (which was greatly ap- 
preciated) and a pocket handkerchief-sized patio 
off the bedroom. 

I enjoyed the family and it was fun to be in the 
home of Hollanders—even to the cold meats, cheeses 
and hard boiled eggs for breakfast. 

This year, while traveling through the Middle 
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East, I invariably arrived after dark—and the Mid- 
dle East is a bit spooky after dark. 

I have to watch pennies so refuse to pay for the 
services of an interpreter (note: the stewardesses on 
airplanes speak English). I’m one of the do-it-your- 
self class. All the airports are miles from the city 
and the customs is also. But with one exception the 
bus drove me right to the door of my hotel, which I 
am sure exceeded the “call of duty.” 


ADVANTAGES OF CITY TOURS 


The first thing I do when I arrive in a new city is 
to book a city tour through American Express or 
Cook’s. It gives me a general idea of the city and 
invariably I meet someone alone who wants to make 
several short trips about the country and we can 
share a taxi. 

I’ve had so many pleasant sequences to these very 
casual city tour acquaintances. Two years ago in 
Spain I met a delightful English woman and we 
went to various places together in Malaga. There 
followed the usual exchange of Christmas cards and 
notes ... and on this year’s card I wrote that I ex- 
pected to be in Greece in September. 

She replied that she was contemplating a trip to 
Greece herself—so we decided to meet there. We 
had a delightful two weeks together. She had her 
plans and I had mine, so we each went our own way 
except when and if we wanted to go to the same 
place at the same time. It worked out beautifully; 
this sort of thing happens frequently. 

Then, too, your friends at home who have ac- 
quaintances or relatives living in foreign countries 
are eager to have you meet them and will write a 
note or give you a letter of introduction, if you are 
alone. More than one becomes an imposition. If you 
are in a group your days will be so planned that you 
won't have time anyway. 















LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


I always mail the letter of introduction on about 
two weeks before arrival and enclose a note of my 
own. In this way they always have an out if they 
don’t want to see you (which, literally, has never 
happened), and if they do, they can make their own 
plans accordingly. Nothing’s more disconcerting to 
my mind than to telephone upon arrival that you're 
in town for a few days and expect the person to drop 
everything to entertain you. 

This year I mailed three such letters to Turkish 
people living in Istanbul and I felt like a young debu- 
tante. For the 16 days I was “wined and dined” con- 
stantly and saw more of the real Turkey than most 
Americans have the privilege of seeing. Knowing the 
people of a country makes you realize how much 
alike we all are—our hopes, dreams, problems, pride 
in children and plans for children. 

But—please—be meticulous about “thank you” 
notes. Afterwards, remember not only are you judged 
but the United States is judged by your behavior. 

Of course, traveling alone is more expensive than 
going with another person—but you don’t have to 
fight over the bathroom or have someone snore in 
your ears—or worry for fear you'll snore in theirs. 
And you can always turn on the light and read if 
sleep happens to be elusive... rather than counting 
sheep in the dark. 

To the shame of the American people, language 
isn’t much of a barrier. There’s always someone 
around who understands English, although by the 
time you have your question across, you'll probably 
be the center of a mob, all trying to be helpful. I 
think an examination should be required with every 
passport so that the bearer knows “please” and 
“thank you,” ‘ 
in the language of every country he contemplates 


‘good morning” and “good evening,” 


visiting. 
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And do you know who teaches me those four req- 
uisites? The elevator boys at the hotel. Carefully 
write the phrases down and then practice on them 


until you can spring them nonchalantly on the taxi 
driver, shopkeeper or concierge (doorkeeper). 

And speaking of concierges brings me to the point 
of the lone traveler’s best friend—the concierge. Ho- 
tels in the States don’t have such an institution, sad 
to relate. His desk is opposite the receptionist’s desk 
and he handles your mail, tells you where to go and 
how to go, what the taxi fare should be (most impor- 
tant if you don’t want to be taken on a drive all 
around the city when all you ask for is to be driven 
to the bus terminal, two blocks away). 

He reserves theater or opera tickets for you—calls 
a doctor if you're ill... makes train or plane reserva- 
tions. In fact, practically tucks you into bed. 

He’s a combination of nursemaid, errand boy, 
travel information bureau, protector of the lone fe- 
and I’m sure male, too. When I’ve been 





male 
“gvpped” he gets my money back. He always has a 
pal who is concierge in a hotel in the next stop, so 
he will telephone ahead and make a reservation. 

I’ve learned from bitter experience that when I 
arrive in a strange city and take a taxi from the bus 
terminal (all airlines deliver your bag and baggage 
to their city terminal by bus—no charge) to the 
hotel to have the concierge pay the taxi. Shrug your 
shoulders, throw out your hands and repeat “con- 
cierge” and he'll get the idea (but not like it) and 
what he asks the concierge and what he asks you 
vary considerably. 

Over a couple of months you'll save enough money 
to have wine with dinner every night. Tip the con- 
cierge—he’s earned it, if anyone has. But it doesn’t 
have to be much. And send him a Christmas card 
with a note, he'll appreciate it. 

Personally, I find that the Latin countries are 
made to order for the “not-so-young” lone traveler. 
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That long siesta after a strenuous morning is wel- 
come. Literally, there’s nothing else to do—you can’t 
even buy a postcard, so just relax and sleep. 

Madrid is quieter at four in the afternoon than 
in the morning. At four or five you can get up re- 
freshed and ready to start off again. I usually re- 
serve the late afternoon for any shopping as shops 
stay open until 8 p.m. or later. After a late dinner 
hour it’s time for bed again, so there’s no question of 
a long evening alone. 


TIPPING AND OTHER COSTS 


Fortunately, tipping isn’t nearly as much of a 
headache when traveling as it is right back home 
in the United States. Not that you don’t do it, you 
most certainly do, but it’s a bit more painless. Prac- 
tically all the hotels in every country add anywhere 
from 10 to 20 per cent service charge to your bill. 
So it is not obligatory to pay more. However, help 
of any sort is paid so little, so if I have had extra 
special service I always give about 5 per cent of the 
bill—but give that directly to the person who 
serves you. 

I’m told that porters do not get their share of the 
tips, so I make it a point of giving them a bit extra. 
Remember, a few cents in our money is far more in 
theirs. 

People always ask me “How much does a trip 
cost?” That’s hard to say, as it depends upon the 
individual. I always figure that if I can save enough 
for transportation, I can live as cheaply in foreign 
countries as at home. That doesn’t mean a lot of 
traveling about, but more or less staying put for 
several weeks at a time, which, after all, lets you 
absorb a country rather than frantically “doing it.” 

I usually stay in first class hotels rather than lux- 
ury ones, and I would say that the average charge 
is $7.00 a day for a single room, bath and breakfast, 
and service included (tips). Pensions are consider- 
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ably cheaper and very desirable for a long stay. 

I'd go to a second or third class hotel if recom- 
mended by a discriminating friend. I know just such 
a one in the Canary Islands where you can have 
excellent accommodations and three good meals a 
day, all for $3.60, service charge included. 

The Canary Islands offer the most for the least 
money of any place I have been to—but they are 
difficult to reach. Cities are far more expensive than 
small towns, and I personally think you have more 
fun and can see more of the life of the country in a 
small town. 

All big cities have a similarity. Both the Greek 
Islands and Sicily are inexpensive and indescribably 
beautiful, and with a delightful all year climate. 
Spain, away from the big cities, is fascinating and 
fairly inexpensive. Portugal is another ideal place 
for the price conscious because-you-have-to-be per- 
son and it, too, is very, very beautiful. None of these 
places are particularly spoiled by tourists and with 
consequently high prices. 


FINAL ADVICE 


A final word of advice: The old saying is all too 
true and follow it: “When you’re all packed and 
ready to leave, throw out half your clothes and take 
double the amount of money and you'll come out 
alright.” I’ve learned from my own experience not 
to take more than two bags—and these light enough 
to carry yourself should it be necessary—which prob- 
ably won’t happen. 

And remember if you decide to “do it alone” 
you're embarking on a great adventure and the world 
is your oyster. You'll have so much help, considera- 
tion and kindness that you'll return with a feeling 
of deep gratitude and humbleness towards the peo- 
ple and countries through which you travel—all of 
which goes for a deeper understanding and a better 


world. 

















HEN JIM JACKSON sat downi to figure out 

how much money he would need in retire- 
ment, one thought gave him a start: What about 
health insurance? Am I covered . .. or can I be 
covered? 

His firm had sponsored a plan that had paid most 
of his medical bills. But what would happen when he 
retired? How could he get adequate protection for 
medical expenses that could cost thousands of 
dollars? 

Tom Black, his insurance broker, would know. So 
Joe hurried over for a discussion. 

“You should have checked with the personnel offi- 
cer of your firm,” said Tom. “Most insurance com- 
panies are now extending their coverage to people 
over 65. In fact, there are now almost 300 insurance 
companies—including Blue Cross - Blue Shield plans 
—that are now issuing individual hospital or surgi- 
‘al policies to people over 65.” 

Jim relaxed a little. “Is this a new development?” 

“Well, at least it’s a trend. Medical science has 
advanced so that health insurance companies are 
getting away from inserting clauses when you reach 
a certain age or have too many illnesses.” 

“That’s fine,” said Jim, “but how much does this 
insurance cost?” 

“That depends on the plan. For instance, the 
plan vou have at work may call for prepaying health 
insurance during working years just as life insurance 
may be prepaid. Other plans might be simple exten- 
sions of group policies. Some employers may even 
pay part or all of the premiums. Other persons have 
been allowed to convert their group insurance after 
65. It all depends on your firm—your personnel offi- 
cer can help on this score.” 

“Also, several clubs and senior citizen organiza- 
tions have group plans. If you belong to these organ- 
izations you might check with them.” 

Jim stirred impatiently. “But what if I find out 
I’m not covered. What can I do then?” 

“Don’t get upset. As I said, there are many other 
plans available for people over 65. 


MASS ENROLLMENT POLICIES 


“First, let’s take the so-called ‘Mass Enrollment’ 
policy now offered nationally by several companies. 
Under this arrangement you would be enrolled along 
with many other persons. This is in effect a group 
plan, reducing the cost of administration and other 
expenses. 

“These policies provide lifetime protection for any 
person 65 or over regardless of medical history and 
without physical examination. Coverage generally 
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includes hospital room and board up to 31 or 60 days 
for each confinement with additional allowances for 
surgeon's fee, operating room, dressings and other 
hospital services. You can on the same basis today 
obtain a $5,000 reserve policy to take care of an in- 
definite hospital stay in the event of a very serious 
or long term illness.” 

Jim broke in: “What does insurance like this 
cost?” 

“Depends on the particular plan. They usually 
run between $6 to $8 a month, according to benefits. 


Some plans are open for new members all year 
around; others only during enrollment periods. You 
will see the enrollment announcement periodically 
in the daily newspapers. You can just clip out the 
coupon and send it in with your name, address and 
first month’s premium. I can certainly let vou know 
when these enrollments come up, if you wish.” 


SOME INDIVIDUAL PLANS 


Jim made a few notes, then asked: “How about 
some-of the individual plans?” 
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“Well, at least 51 insurance companies offer indi- 
vidual health insurance policies guaranteed renew- 
able for lifetime, and of these, 31 companies issue 
this lifetime protection to persons 65 or over. Poli- 
cies differ in medical entrance requirements, depend- 
ing on coverage and cost. 

“This type of coverage provides payments for hos- 
pital room and board, general hospital services and 
the surgeon’s fee. Plans like these pay up to $25 per 
day for room; up to $200 or more for miscellaneous 
expenses; as long as 50 days up to one year in a hos- 
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pital; up to $500 in surgeon’s fees; optional deduc- 
tible amounts. You can join up to 85 years of age... 
and some plans have no age limit.” 

“What about cost?” interrupted Jim. 

“Again, it all depends on what you want and need 
—how much room and board allowance . . . some- 
times how much miscellaneous hospital service and 
surgeon's fee desired. Under many plans, a factor is 
your age at time of joining. But there is a wide vari- 
ety of plans to choose from and one to fit almost 
every pocketbook and situation. Now, let me discuss 
another category of insurance—major medical ex- 
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pense insurance. 

“This type of policy does not pay anything on 
minor illnesses; it begins when costs range into the 
hundreds or thousands of dollars. And the maximum 
benefits go up to $10,000. 

“You have to pay the first deductible amount of 
illness expense yourself. For one policy now avail- 
able for people over 65 the deductible can be $500, 
$750, or $1,000, depending upon your choice. Then 
the insurance company would pay 75% of covered 
medical and hospital expenses up to the maximum 
amount of the policy, which could be $5,000, $7,500, 
or $10,000—again, depending upon the amount of 
insurane you purchase. 

“Strangely enough, the premium cost of this pol- 
icy is often less than what you would have to pay 
for an adequate basic policy. Major medical expense 
plans can be combined with basic plans so you would 
be covered for both minor and major illnesses. 

“And don’t forget Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 
Generally, you can extend these group plans on an 
individual basis after 65. Also, some of these plans 
(depending on locality) permit you to enroll after 65. 
To find out the details, check with the nearest office 
of Blue Cross or Blue Shield.” 


WHAT'S BEST FOR ME? 


Jim sighed. “You’ve certainly given me a good 

rundown on these types of policies. But what would 
be the best for me? How can I figure this?” 
“First, Jim, you should review the costs and losses 
you would have if you or Mary became hospitalized. 
You know what you'd lose in income and you can 
figure hospital and surgical costs by checking with 
your doctor or the local hospital. 

“Compare these costs with the costs of your pres- 
ent health insurance or the policy you would like to 
buy. Determine how much you can afford to lose on 
medical expenses. By subtracting your present or 
anticipated protection plus savings and other re- 
sources, you can approximate your unprotected risk 
from sickness and accidents.” 

“Sounds complicated,” said Jim. “Do 1 have to 
figure it down to the last dollar and cent?” 

“No. Just be realistic. Few people can afford abso- 
lute protection against every physical and financial 
ill. You should seek adequate protection without 
sacrificing what you need to live on. 

“Ask yourself: ‘Is the program in balance with 
my resources?’ Health insurance costs should be 
neither too large nor too small in relation to what 
you set aside for other insurance, savings, and for 
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“And, you should review your program every two 
years, as conditions might change. Naturally, I and 
any other insurance broker or insurance company 
representative will be glad to do this with you— 
we’re in business to guide you and others to select 
proper insurance.” 

Jim rose and extended his hand. “Tom, if all in- 
surance brokers were like you I’d say it would be a 
cinch to get the facts on health insurance.” 

Tom reached in his desk. “Here is a booklet put 


out by the Health Insurance Institute of 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. It’s called ‘Health 
Insurance After 65’ and it reviews many of the 
points we were discussing. You might show it to 
Mary. I’m sure she would get some ideas on the 
subject.” 

Editor’s Note: We extend our thanks to the Health Insur- 
ance Institute for supplying most of the data for this 
article. Our aim is to present the facts on what is now 
cvailable, and not to endorse any particular plan. 








TO DETERMINE THE BEST INSURANCE FOR YOU... 


1. Review the costs and losses that would confront 
you in the event of sickness or accident. 


2. Compare this with the benefits of health insur- 
ance already held if any. 


3. Decide what you are willing and able to budget 
to meet the remaining estimated costs and losses. 


4. Evaluate the unmet need for health insurance in 
relation to other unmet needs and to resources such as 
savings, stocks, bonds, etc. 
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Medical Expenses— — 8 | ee 


A new law can affect your 
tax; here are the details 


By HENRY H. PIERCE, Esq. 
: 1960 THERE WAS a change in the Federal 
Tax Law regarding deduction of medical and 
dental expenses which can affect your tax. 

The law governs the way tax returns will be pre- 
pared and how much tax we will pay. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs I shall attempt to help you deter- 
mine what, and how much, may be deducted on 
your Federal Tax returns as medical expenses. 

Be sure to check the law of your state because de- 
ductions allowable on State Tax returns may differ 
from the deductions allowable on Federal Tax re- 
turns. 

As a general rule, medical and dental expenses 
actually paid during the year, for which you were 
not reimbursed, may be deducted subject to certain 
limitations and conditions. This rule appears simple; 
but often two questions arise: 

1. What are medical and dental expenses? 
2. How do you compute the medical expense 
deduction? 

For this reason I shall give examples to help you 
answer the first, and then the second, question. 


WHAT ARE MEDICAL EXPENSES? 


The law allows you to deduct expenses paid dur- 
ing the year for medical care. Generally speaking, 
medical care is money paid for the diagnosis, care, 
relief, treatment, or prevention of disease 
amounts paid for accident and health insurance . . . 
transportation primarily for and essential to med- 
ical care-—just to mention a few. 

The definition is stated in broad and general terms 
to cover all sorts of facts. But, specifically, what has 
been allowed or classified as medical care? 

Instead of dwelling on items which are easily clas- 
sifiable as medical expenses (such as payments made 
for hospital, nursing, laboratory, surgery, diagnosis, 
X-ray, the rapy treatments, eye glasses, contact 
lenses, hearing aids, artificial teeth and limbs, elastic 
stockings, crutches, and ambulance hire, to mention 
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a few), I shall list some items of medical care which 
are not so clearly categorized as those above. 

Let’s take a look, then, at the items which have 
been classified as properly deductible medical ex- 
penses either by court decision or by U.S. Treasury 
Department ruling. 

1. Residence in a Sanitarium or ‘Rest Home’’—A 
sanitarium could be regarded as a type of hospital. 
The same is probably true of a nursing home. A “rest 
home,” however, appears to differ somewhat from a 
hospital, sanitarium or nursing home in the type of 
services rendered. Before the cost of food, lodging, 
etc., may be included in “medical care,” you should 
be able to answer “Yes” to these questions: 

a. Was the expense incurred at the direction or 
suggestion of your physician? 

b. Did the attendance or the treatment at the 
place help treat or justify a reasonable belief 
that it would produce the desired relief? 

c. Was the expense incurred for a specific rather 
than general physical or mental improve- 
ment? 

Since no flat rule can be stated, whether the cost 
could be deducted would depend on one’s physical 
or mental condition during the year and the nature 
of services rendered during the period of residence. 

2. Special Schools for Handicapped— Although 
ordinary education is not medical care, the cost of 
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medical care does include amounts paid to special 
schools for mentally or physically handicapped in- 
dividuals if their attendance at such schools helps 
their handicap. In such cases the cost of attending 
such schools includes tuition, meals and lodging. 
Thus, the cost of attending a school for teaching of 
braille by a blind person would qualify as medical 
expense. 

3. Change of Climate—The cost of moving to a 
different climate is a deductible medical expense 
provided it relieves the illness and such alleviation 
is the primary purpose of the change. Thus the cost 
of a trip to Florida solely for the benefit of a taxpay- 
er’s post-operative throat and lung condition is de- 
ductible. 


4. Permanent Home Improvements—These may 
qualify as a medical expense if they are purchased 
primarily for the prevention or relief of a particular 
illness and they do not increase the value of the 
home. The following items fall into this category: 

a. Air conditioning device installed to relieve 
difficulty in breathing caused by a heart con- 
dition or an allergy. 

b. Inclinator for transporting taxpayer up and 
down stairs in her home after she or he had 
suffered an attack of coronary thrombosis. 
The purchase and installation of the inclina- 
tor was on the advise of the physician in 
order that the person might avoid another 
acute attack. 

But cost of installing an elevator was not 
deductible as medical expense in the instance 
in which the elevator was intended to solve 
a transportation problem and had no effect 
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upon the relief or cure of a paralytic condi- 

tion. 

5. Domestic Help — The cost of hiring domestic 
help to enable a taxpayer’s wife to obtain complete 
rest as prescribed by a physician is not a medical 
expense. But any portion of the expense of the do- 
mestic servant for services rendered directly to the 
wife—and which are of a type which would be ren- 
dered by a nurse—is a medical expense. 

6. Mattress and Plywood Boards—If these were 
purchased according to a physician’s prescription 
for a person suffering of arthritis of the spine, they 
were ruled to be medical expenses. 

7. Oxygen Equipment and Oxygen—If used to al- 
leviate difficulty in breathing due to a condition they 
may be deducted as a medical expense. 

8. Taxicabs— Physician recommended occupa- 
tional therapy to overcome a disability. In order to 
get to the place of employment, one person had to 
contract with taxicab operators to get her to and 
from work. Such travel costs were deductible as 
medical expenses. 

But distinguish this fact situation from the one 
above: 

Taxicab fares paid by a physically handi- 
capped victim of polio in commuting to and 
from his place of employment were ruled to be 
personal expenses and therefore not deductible. 

9. Guide Dog—Monies spent on the maintenance 
of a “seeing eye dog” used by a blind person daily in 
the conduct of his business are medical expenses. 

Of course, the above list is not intended and 1s 
not exhaustive of all the items includable in the 
broad category of “medical care”; the items are 
merely indicative of what is meant by medical care. 
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HOW DO YOU COMPUTE THE MEDICAL 
EXPENSE DEDUCTION? 


To compute the medical expense deduction, bear 


in mind that the tax law treats payments for medi- 
cines and drugs differently than the payments made 
to a doctor, or to a hospital. Therefore, medical ex- 
pense will be considered to consist of two groups: 
1. Medicines and drugs; 
2. All other medical expense. 

It is important to remember that the 1% limita- 
tion on medicines and drugs applies to all taxpayers 
whether under or over 65 years of age and whether 
or not they are disabled. Medical expenses other 
than medicines and drugs are treated differently. 

1. Medicines and Drugs—Whcether one is under 
or over 65 years of age and disabled, the amount 
spent on medicines and drugs is subject to a 1% 
limitation. This means that medicines and drugs are 
included in medical expenses only to the extent they 
exceed 1% of Adjusted Gross Income. (Line 11, 
Page 1, Form 1040.) 

Example: Suppose you paid $150.00 for sun- 
dry medicines and drugs prescribed by your 
physician during the year. During the same year 
your Adjusted Gross Income was $5,000. The 
amount to be included in medical expenses is 
$50.00. This amount is computed as follows: 

Medicine and drug expense paid in 

1960 . iy Diet wee es . $150.00 
Less: 1% of $5,000. (Adjusted 


GrossIncome). . . 50.00 


Balance included in medical expense $100.00 

2. Medical Expenses Exclusive of Medicines and 

Drugs—In computing the amount of the deduction 
ask yourself: 
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Am I, is my wife or my dependent under or 
over 65 vears of age? 

This is an important question because, depending 
on the answer, different results follow: 

If you, your wife and dependents are under 65, 
then the medical expense is subject to a 3% limita- 
tion. This means that the medical expenses are de- 
ductible only to the extent they exceed 3% of 
Adjusted Gross Income (amount shown on Line 11, 
Page 1, Form 1040). 

Example 1: Suppose that you have an Ad- 
justed Gross Income of $5,000. During the year 
you paid $2,000 for medical expenses and paid 
nothing for medicines. Your medical expense de- 
duction would then be computed as shown 


below: 
Medical expenses paid in 1960 . . $2,000 
Less: 3% of $5,000 150 


Medical expense deduction . $1,850 


Example 2: Let us suppose that the facts are 
the same as in Example 1 except that you also 
paid $150.00 for medicines and drugs. Then your 
total medical deduction would be $1,950 as 
computed below: 


Medicine and drug expense paid 





in 1960 . $150 
Less 1% of $5,000. . . . 50 $ 100 
Medical expense paid in 1960 . 2,000 
Total Medical Expense . $2,100 
Less: 3% of $5,000 150 
Medical Expense Deduction $1,950 
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The 1960 change affects taxpayers who are under 
65. According to the new provision, medical expenses 
paid for the dependents who are over 65 are not sub- 
ject to the 3% limitation. 

Example 1: Let us say that vou and your 
spouse are under 65. During the year you paid 
$1,000 for medical care and $180 for drugs for 
yourself and your wife. You also spent $140 on 
drugs and $500 for medical care on behalf of 
your dependents who are over 65. We shall fur- 
ther assume that your Adjusted Gross Income 
for the year was $5,000. The computation of 
medical deduction is shown below in steps: 

Step 1: Payments for medicine and drugs: 


Your spouse and you. . . . . . $ 180.00 
SI a CR ae Yat Cees, Fy 140.00 
Total payment . ... . . . 8 320.00 
Less 1% of $5,000 (Adjusted 
Grossdncome) . .. . .--. . 50.00 
Payments to be taken into account. 270.00 


Step 2: Apportion payments to be taken into 
account between vourself and your spouse and 
your dependenis: 

You and your spouse— 


180 ; . 
a Sey Sc a we ew | SE EANSS 
320 
Dependents— 
140 
SS ws. tot a Ge ee lk 118.12 
320 


$ 270.00 
Step 3: 
You and your spouse— 
. $1,000.00 


Payments for medical care 





Payments for medicines and drugs 
to be taken into account—Step 2. —-:151.88 





$1,151.88 
Less 3% of $5,000. . . . . . 150.00 





$1,001.88 
Dependents— 
Payments for medical care $500.00 
Payments for medicines 
and drugs to be taken 
Step 2 . 118.12 618.12 





into account 





Allowable medical deduction . $1,620.00 

The computation would take the same pattern as 
indicated above if you and your wife were over 65 
and your dependents were less than 65. The only 
difference would be that the 3% limitation would 
be applied to reduce the amount of medical expense 
paid for dependents only. 

In the preceding example, we assumed that you 
and vour wife are under 65 at the close of the year. 
If you became 65 and your wife did not during the 
year (or vice versa) the 3% limitation would not 
apply. All the law requires is that one of the spouses 
attain the age of 65 to be permitted to deduct 
amounts paid for medical care without 3% of ad- 
justed gross income reduction. However, medicines 
and drugs are subject to the 1% adjusted gross in- 
come limitation. 


In the next issue of HARVEST YEARS, I shall 


tell you about Reimbursed Expenses . . . Maximum 
Limitation on Deduction . .. Meaning of Disabled 
... Proof of Disability ... and other points to help 


you fill out your medical deductions. 
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Editor, HARVEST YEARS 
Dear Sir: 


OUR LETTER about Harvest Years interests 
me enormously. 

I think the usual concepts of what “retirement” is 
are 100 years behind the times! 

To see what I mean, consider two words used 
about education: the word gradwate and the word 
commencement. To graduate implies finishing some- 
thing; commencement implies beginning something. 

Which concept do we have of “retirement”? Fin- 
ished? Done? Nostalgic looking back over the good 
old school days (which weren’t all good by any 
means)? Or do we enthusiastically look forward to 
commencing a new sort of activity where we are 
individually responsible for our projects? 

If one has saved money for retirement one has ac- 
complished the duty part and the forced schooling 
part of living. That’s done. Hooray! Now for free- 
dom to be more individual than ever before! Now 
to put into action what one has learned about living. 

One is now disciplined by years of living and 
knows something about human nature, and doesn’t 
go off half-cocked on hare-brained schemes. One is 
tolerant of current limitations in persons and situa- 
tions. But one has learned, too, that such limits are 
not absolute but relative. 

One has time for different activity. Hard physical 
labor is out—but mental activity isn’t. One of the 
marks of mental activity is the ability to organize 
one’s ideas, programs or time. And heaven knows 
how many things need better organization. Almost 
every group of every kind could be better organized. 

People have more years to live than they used to. 
It’s a statistical fact. So, it’s dim-witted not to rec- 
ognize it as fact and think about it. A lot of thinking 
needs to be done, and who are the ones equipped to 
think about it as well as those who have had sixty 
years or more of experience? 

There are thousands of questions for them to think 
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My Thoughts 
on the Harvest Years 


. Sprig y mg he. 


about, such as: “Is work or play more satisfying as 
I look back over all these years I have experienced?” 
... “Does constantly learning something new have 
a direct bearing on how ‘old’ we are?” . . . “What is 
this thing called ‘age’?” .. . “Are we actually victims 
of time?” . . . “Do we really want to be juvenile or 
do we in actuality want to be ageless?” 


Fueling the Cessna in which I took flying lessons 
I also went to classes at Lowrey Field and experi- 
enced five gravities (5 G’s) in a tight turn. (Not 
pleasant but I didn’t black out!) 










































































Actually, don’t most of us want not to be bound 
by the narrow inexperience of youth nor by the 
narrow limits of age? Answers out of experience to 
such questions are going to be increasingly impor- 
tant as we live longer. 

There are two things I feel certain of; one is that 
we must prepare ourselves for a definite sort of life 
which will satisfy our capacities after we're “out of 
school and on our own.” The second is that trying 
to live without some sort of purpose is in its nature 
unsatisfying to the human creature. 


We must find these answers ourselves. Let us not 
leave it to others to do useful work we can do right 
now by being alert to possibilities in later years. Let 


‘ 


us do our part now in understanding “age” so that 
coming generations can get more out of their later 
years. They'll probably live still longer! 

Let us make our contribution of understanding 
not only for our own good, but for the good of all, 
even for those who are not yet born. 

It’s a privilege! And privilege carries responsi- 
bility. 


Reading for Your Enjoyment 


LEISURE— TIME FOR LIVING & RETIREMENT by 
Margaret E. Mulac (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1961, $3.95) Here is an excellent introduction to the 
meaning of leisure and how it can be used to enrich 
the life of the retired person. It is well and simply 
written — without preaching or talking down. The 
author has packed a tremendous amount of wisdom 
between the covers of this book which we heartily 
recommend as must reading for everyone over 50. 


HEART CARE edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
(Hanover House, Garden City, New York. 1960, 
$2.95) There is so much misinformation about heart 
disease making the rounds that too many of us are 
more than a little worried or frightened by it — 
especially as we grow older. In this book, Dr. Fish- 
bein has brought together 20 experts who discuss 
every physical aspect of the human heart. For that 
matter, it also discusses heart conditions due to psy- 
chological impacts. If you want proper information 
about the heart so that vou need not worry about 
it needlessly, we would recommend this book to you. 


RUG HOOKING AND BRAIDING by Dorothy Law- 
less (Studio-Browell, New York. $4.50) Here is a 
complete introduction to a craft which can be fol- 
lowed for pleasure and profit by men as well as 
women. It describes, from A to Z all that a beginner 
should know about the ancient and practical hobby, 
many a prized collector’s item was made by a burly 
seaman of the 18th century. In this book the details 
of equipment, material, techniques and design are 
offered in a clearly written manner for today’s be- 
ginner in this home craft. 


THE REDWOODS by Richard St. Barbe Baker 
(Naturegraph Company, Healdsburg, California. 
1960, $2.75) California’s redwood trees cannot help 
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but be a source of inspiration to the older person 
because of their long life, beauty and usefulness. 
This book offers much information which should be 
of key interest to the nature hobbyist. 


CAMPSITE FINDER—Volume III by Richard and 
Jane Hartesveldt (Naturegraph Publishing Com- 
pany, Healdsburg, California. $1.00) If you are plan- 
ning a camping trip to the Great Plains or inter- 
mountain areas this booklet should be very useful. 
On a state by state basis, including three Canadian 
provinces, it lists all available campsites. 


GARDEN WORK CENTERS (Lane Publishing Com- 
pany, Menlo Park, Calif. 1960, $1.75) If gardening 
is your hobby you will want to have this book. It is 
another in the excellent garden books published by 
Sunset Books. This one provides detailed informa- 
tion on the heart of the gardener’s activities — the 
work center whether it is a lath structure or a green 
house. The details of make it yourself equipment 
are alone worth more than the price of the book. 

If you or a close relative are suffering from arthri- 
tis, a new government publication will be of interest 
and value to you. It is STRIKE BACK AT ARTHRITIS 
which can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. for 40 cents. This booklet offers a brief 
discussion of the ailment and then describes a series 
of exercises designed to maintain motion in the joints 
and to strengthen muscles. 

Photography as a hobby is attracting more and 
more retired people —they are finding it stimulat- 
ing and creative. If you are a beginner, you will be 
interested in these excellent booklets prepared by 
ANSCO: HOW TO TAKE BETTER PICTURES (in black 
and white, 25 cents); MODERN CAMERA OPERA- 
TION IS EASY (25 cents) ; COLOR IS FUN (50 cents). 
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Dear Editor 







Editor 
HARVEST YEARS 

681 Market Street 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Dear Sir: 

I have a question. It concerns a problem many 
of us have in connection with retirement. Maybe 
it’s something you haven’t had time to cover in 
your magazine. Anyhow, it’s a matter that both- 
ers me right now, and I want to have an answer. 
I want the best available advice, but I don’t know 
where to find it. Will you help me? 

A Reader 
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HARVEST YEARS INVITES - HARVEST YEARS INVITES 


HARVEST YEARS INVITES - 


Year Reader... anywhere, U.S.A. 


A Reader 
Anywhere 
U.S. A. 

Dear Reader: 

You’ve written to the right place. We have tons 
of reference material here covering most ques- 
tions you might have. If we don’t have the answer 
at our fingertip, it won’t be far away. 

Our Special Editorial Consultant is Mr. Louis 
Kuplan, who is President of the International As- 
sociation of Gerontology. Since 1929 he has been 
actively engaged in Public and Welfare Admin- 
istration and is an internationally recognized au- 
thority in social welfare and gerontology. 

Also, we are working with leading groups in 
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the United States involved in medicine, law, hous- 
ing, finance, employment, recreation and all other 


fields in which you’d be interested. 

So we know we can help get the answer for you. 
And if there is any subject you’d like us to cover 
in future issues, please let us know. Also, we'd 
like to hear of any helpful experiences you might 
have had, so we can pass it along to others. 

In short, please feel free to drop us a line on 
any problem or idea you might have in connection 


with this magazine. Our address: 


HARVEST YEARS Publishing Co. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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will bring you articles on these and many 
other important and interesting subjects . . . 


So You Want to Live on a Farm? 
Projects for Civic Improvement 
Gove rmeut Printing Office 
Having Fur at Adult Education Classes 
Proper Care cor the Feet 

Turn Your Ideas Into Inventions 
I Started an Orchestra 

See America First 

The Church Can Help You 

The Facts About Arthritis 

How A Budget Can Help You 
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